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NOTICH. 
Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 








TO OUR READERS. 





Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Spectator during their absence from home at Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Srrorator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 

i seems to be little doubt that the German delegates 

will come to London for the Conference to complete 
the arrangements about the German indemnity. It is true 
that Dr. Simons made an imprudent statement in the Reichstag, 
and seemed to threaten a refusal of the Allied proposals if not 
a general defiance. But from all we can learn Dr. Simons is a 
man of sense, and he must surely sce where the true interests 
of Germany lic. The one path of madness is for Germany to 
antagonize the Allies by any truculence or craftiness. Dis- 
agreements in this country about the treatment of Germany 
relate only to the best methods of encouraging what is good in 
Germany and discouraging what is bad. <A reappearance of 
Prussianism in Germany would unite us ina moment. Germany 
should remember this. 





As we have argued in a leading article, our policy should be to 
stretch a point wherever it is possible in favour of a democratic 
Germany—such a Germany as Dr. Simons represents. But 
the wells of sympathy will instantly freeze up if Germany acts 
upon the advice given to her by Marshal von Hindenburg. 
In the papers of Thursday he is represented as encouraging the 
German Government “to remain firm” and to refuse the 
Allies’ terms as “ German dignity” required them to do. If 
the German people listen to him rather than to Dr. Simons they 
will add a new item to their long list of national blunders, and 
the new blunder will be one of the worst. 


The French Chamber on Thursday, February 3rd, received 
M. Briand’s account of the proceedings of the Paris Conference. 
The terms on which the Allies had agreed were sharply criticized 
by M. Tardieu and others, who contended that Germany was 
being let off lightly, M. Briand on February 4th defended the 





terms in a vigorous speech. France, he said, was surrendering 
@ third of her just claims upon Germany, but she had succeeded 
in strengthening her agreement with the Allies, who would insist 
that Germany should pay what was due. M. Briand asked for a 
vote of confidence so that, at the coming Conference in London, 
he might speak for France. After a long and heated debate, the 
Chamber accorded him its approval by 387 votes to 125. 





A ridiculous and a superfluous sensation has been caused in 
America by @ report in some American newspapers that a “ high 
official of the British Foreign Office’ had stated in a conversa- 
tion with American journalists that America and Great Britain 
were “ treading the path to war.” The British Foreign Office 
was compelled to blow away this cloud of mischief by explaining 
that the report in the American Press had been published 
“without the authority or knowledge” of the Foreign Office. 
The report, it was said, did not in any way represent the views 
of the Foreign Office, which, as a matter of fact, was confident 
that “any question arising between Great Britain and the 
United States can and will be settled without difficulty.” Further 
inspired explanations appeared in the British Press, and we learn 
that what happened was that Sir Auckland Geddes, the British 
Ambassador at Washington, who is at present in London, did 
converse with American journalists, but that what was pub- 
lished in America was a complete misrepresentation of the 
conversation, 


Sir Auckland Geddes himself was “‘ the high official ’’ referred 
to. That phrase in itself is, of course, a false description of Sir 
Auckland Geddes’ position. We have no means of knowing 
whether Sir Auckland Geddes did or did not say anything which 
offered even a pretext for what seems to have been deliberate 
mischief-making; but at least we may say this much, that 
where the work of the Foreign Office is involved and may be 
prejudiced, the Foreign Office ought to be kept informed of what 
is happening. As for the American correspondent’s part in 
the affair, it is outrageous for anyone deliberately to use the word 
““war’’ in speaking of Anglo-American relations. The possi- 
bility of war between the two countries should be absolutely 
ruled out. 


Yet another round has been fought in the long encounter 
between M. Tchitcherin and Lord Curzon. We cannot imagine 
how long the bout will continue, or who will win “on points” 
if they are encouraged to go on as at present. They seem fairly 
evenly matched, and the affair is not likely to be ended by a 
knock-out. We seriously suggest, therefore, that we have had 
enough of this spectacle. We cannot go into the details of the 
last note from M. Tchitcherin, which was published, as might 
have been expected, more fully by the Daily Herald than in any 
other paper. The great thing is to reopen trade with Russia. 
As we have said over and over again, we would not stand on any 
punctilio about “ recognition” or anything else. The proposed 
Bolshevik conditions do not really matter, as Moscow probably 
would not observe them in any case. Let us look after the 
trade and the political conditions will look after themselves, 





‘ 





It is true that trade with Russia will amount to very little 
indeed for two or three years, but Russian trade will be necessary 
for all countries eventually,and the sooner we begin to prepare 
the way for it the better. A good start has been made by the 
acceptance of a large contract in England for repairing Russian 
locomotives. The Russian people are in such a state of exhaus- 
tion and dejection that among the vast majority British com- 
mercial enterprise would be sure to meet with gratitude rather 
than with resistance. There is really a great future opportunity 
for British traders. But they ought to be left to manage their 
own affairs and not be tied-up or directed by the Government. 


The draft mandetes for Palestine and Mesopotamia, which 
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are to come before the Council of the League of Nations on 
February 2lst, were published unofficially last week. The 
Palestine mandate makes Great Britain ‘ responsible for placing 
the country under such political, administrative, and economic 
conditions as will secure the establishment of the Jewish National 
Home, as laid down in the preamble, and the development of 
aclf-governing institutions, and also for safeguarding the civil 
and religious rights of all the inhabitants of Palestine, irrespective 
of race and religion.” The Zionist organization is recognized 
asa Jewish agency “ for the purpose of advising and co-operating 
with the Administration of Palestine in such economic, social, 
and other matters as may affect the establishment of the Jewish 
National Home.” The Administration, ‘“ while ensuring that 
the rights and position of other sections of the population are 
not prejudiced, shall fecilitate Jewish immigration under suitable 
conditions,” and “ close settlement by Jews on the land.” The 
Jewish Chronicle says that the terms “lamentably fail” to 
encourage the Jews to devote their energies to the regenera- 
tion of Palestine. Most people will, however, be glad to find that 
the rights of the native Christians and Moslems are safeguarded, 
on paper, against the immigrant Jews from Eastern Europe. 


The returns of the polling in South Africa on Tuesday are 
incomplete, but it looks as if the courage of General Smuts 
and the self-sacrifice of the Unionists in merging themselves in 
the South African Party have been rewarded. The Labour Party, 
which opposed Secession and yet was hostile to General Smuts, 
has suffered a heavy defeat, losing both its leaders, Mr. Creswell 
and Mr. Kentridge, and more than half its seats. The work- 
men saw that Secession, which would mean the revival of racial 
quarrels and civil war, was a far more important issue than their 
own sectional grievances. The Government now hold 68 seats, 
the Nationalists 37, and the Labour Party 9. It is to be hoped 
that the returns from the farming districts, where the National- 
ists were strongest, will confirm the verdict of the larger centres 
of population. General Smuts asked South Africa to decide 
once for all between Self-government within the Empire and 
Secession, and the answer should be clear and indisputable. 


The Prime Minister spoke at Birmingham on Saturday last 
about the reparation to be made by Germany. The Treaty of 
Versailles, he said, must be respected. The German military 
machine must be “not merely broken up, but broken beyond 
repair.”’ Germany still had too many soldiers and too many 
guns. In fixing the terms of reparation, the Allies had borne 
in mind her moral responsibility for the war, her ability to pay, 
and the method by which she should render payment. *“* Ger- 
many must not be allowed to pay in a way which would inflict 
greater damage upon the country receiving the payment than 
not to pay at all.”’ She must not pay in “ cheap goods” and 
deprive Allied workmen of employment. The Allies had put 
forward their bill, and Germany did not like it. But the bill 
had been scaled according to German prosperity. “If Germany 
is not prosperous she cannot pay. If Germany is prosperous, 
she can pay, and she must pay.’”’ For the first few years she 
was asked to pay a minimum, because she was in difficulties. 


The Prime Minister referred to the Reichstag speech made 
by Dr. Simons, who, he said, was a very sincere and honest 
statesman. Dr. Simons had misunderstood the proposals of 
the Paris Conference. He would advise Dr. Simons not to 
persist in his refusal to accept those proposals as a basis for 
discussion. Germany must not be misled by the passion of 
the moment into repeating the follies of 1914. She could pay 
if she meant to do so; she had not yet taxed herself as heavily 
as Great Britain or France were taxed, and it was intolerable 
that the country which did the damage should escape with a 
lighter burden than her victims were bearing. The German 
people, including the Socialists, had supported the war policy, 
and they must help to pay for it. Dr. Simons was entitled by 
the Treaty to make alternative proposals, which would be 
considered at the coming London conference if they were made 
in good faith. “Do the men of 1914 still represent Germany, 
who are biding their time ? It all depends on that.” 








In a speech on Saturday evening the Prime Minister empha- 
sized the fact that trade depression was largely due to the 
breakdown of the exchanges. ‘* Trading under these conditions 
is like playing billiards in an Atlantic liner when there is a heavy 
sea on. The exchange is pitching and rolling, and you never 
know into whose pocket the ball will go.” He had, he said, 


an uneasy suspicion that Germany was not trying to stabilize 








the mark. He compared her action to that of debtors who 
when summoned to the county court, went in their oldest clothes, 
He thought that Germany was purposely exaggerating the 
deficit in her Budget, to suggest that she could not pay an 
indemnity. But when the terms were fixed, she would ‘pay, 
because she was a strong, capable, and efficient nation. The 
Prime Minister indulged in some sharp criticism of Mr. Asquith’s 
recent speeches, and said that the depleted energies of the 
exhausted world would not be restored “ with a tasteless rehash 
of the tinned meats of Abingdon Street ’’—the Independent 
Liberal headquarters. 


The Prime Minister addressed the Welsh National Libera] 
Council on Wednesday, with special reference to the Cardigan 
by-election. The Council was so far moved by his speech as to 
resolve, by 43 votes to 5, to support the Coalition candidate, 
Captain Ernest Evans, who is the Prime Minister's private 
secretary. Mr. Lloyd George said that the Independent Liberal 
candidate, Mr. Llewellyn Williams, had questioned the right 
of the Carnarvon Liberal Association to nominate him in 1918, 
and could not now complain if the decision of the Cardigan 
Libera] Association were challenged by the Coalition Liberals, 
Mr. Lloyd George predicted that, if there were a General Election, 
the Independents would not win a hundred seats. He declared 
that the Coalition was still necessary to the country, and that 
on the main questions of policy—reparation from Germany, 
economy, justice for the non-Turkish peoples in Western Asia, 
Home Rule but not independence for Lreland—Liberals of all 
shades could hardly differ. If Cardigan returned Captain Evans, 
said Mr. Lloyd George, it would be an encouragement to him in his 
arduous labours. An electoral reverse in Wales would hurt him, 
but he would do his duty. 


We are delighted to see that Lord Robert Cecil has accepted 
the Chairmanship of the Parliamentary Committee of the 
People’s Union of Ecwnomy. As the People’s Union is a non- 
party organization Lord Robert Cecil ought to be an ideal 
leader in the House of Commons, as he commands the respect and 
sympathy of so many groups. The vital principle insisted on 
by the People’s Union is that the whole system under which th¢ 
annual figure of taxation has been estimated should be reversed, 
The old plan was—alas! is—to reckon up the various items of 
what was considered necessary expenditure and then to map out 
taxation to pay for those items. The new plan, which is cham- 
pioned by the People’s Union, is to determine in the first instance 
how much revenue can reasonably be raised and then to fit the 
national expenditure into the four corners of thet sum. In 
practice this means rationing the departments. Lord Robert 
Cecil long ago made that subject his own, and we are confident, 
therefore, that we shall see excellent results from his leadership. 





Mr. Chamberlain, for once defying immemorial precedents, 
gave his constituents at Birmingham on Thursday, February 
3rd, a forecast of the coming Budget. The Excess Profits 
Duty, he announced, would not be renewed. All businesses 
existing in 1914 would pay the duty for seven yeais from the 
time at which they became liable to pay it ; busincsses started 
since July, 1914, would cease to be chargeable after December 
last. Mr. Chamberlain stated further that he would not propose 
any new taxes on business or any additions to the Income Tax 
or Customs duties in making good the loss on Excess Profits 
Duty. He expressed the belief that the continuance of the 
duty would prevent a revival of trade, and that the abolition 
of the duty would assist industry to recover from the depression. 
He had therefore thought it well to announce the Government's 
decision forthwith. 


Mr. Chamberlain contradicted the rumour that the Govern- 
ment meant to bring in a “ popular ’’ Budget and then appeal 
tothecountry. <A popular Budget, with a debt of £8,000,000,000, 
was impossible. He suggested that the Budget must amount 
to £950,000,000, without allowing anything for redemption 
of debt. “To carry out pre-war services on a pre-war scale 
would require £500,000,000,” as the cost now was two and 
a-half times as much as it was then. Interest on the Debt 
amounted to £320,000,000; pensions to the wounded and to 
widows came to £123,000,000. To reduce the debt and to 
make good the immense waste of capital in the war would be 
the work of a generation. We must refrain, said the Chancellor, 
from trying to carry out policies which, though desirable in 
themselves, we could not now afford. 
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Mr. Chamberlain referred in a second speech, on Friday, 
February 4th, to our foreign loans. He said that he wanted the 
Allied and Associated Governments to wipe out their inter- 
national debts when the war ended. ‘‘ We made such proposals, 
but they were not acceptable to the Government of the United 
States. To make them again would, [ think, be beneath our 
dignity, and would render us liable to misconception of our 
motives in making them.’ Mr. Chamberlain stated that the 
Cabinet would have remitted debts, owing to Great Britain by 
the Allies, that were larger than Great Britain’s debts to America. 
We had supposed that this was well known. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement seems, however, to have occasioned surprise in 
America. The fact is, of course, that Auwerica, in lending money 
to the Allies, insisted on lending it through us and obtaining 
our guarantee. We owe America £867,000,000, and the 
Allies, apart from the Russian loan of £568,000,000, owe us 
£1,163,000,000. If these loans were all cancelled, international 
trade would assuredly benefit. 


The trade returns for January show a heavy fall in imports, 
a decline in exports, and a great reduction in the re-exports 
which form so profitable a part of our trade. The imports, 
valued at £117,050,000, were less by £25,734,000 than in 
December, and less by £66,292,000 than in January, 1920. The 
exports, valued at £92,756,000, were less by £3,874,000 than in 
December, and less by £13,123,000 than a year ago. The re- 
exports, valued at £9,995,000, showed a fall of £2,703,937 as 
compared with December, and of £15,509,000 as compared with 
January, 1920. The figures illustrate the impoverishment of 
our European customers. The fall in wholesale prices, which is 
painfully slow to affect retail prices, accounts in part for the 
decline in import and export values. But the inability of the 
peoples of Central and Eastern Europe to pay for the goods 
which they need is the main cause of the reduction of trade. 





Dr. Cohalan, the Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork, in his 
Lenten pastoral, said that, according to the teaching of his 
Church, the mere proclamation of an Irish Republic by the 
Sinn Fein members did not constitute Ireland a Republic. 
The proposition that a sovereign state could be established in 
such a way would strike at the stability of all states. If a 
Parliamentary majority could set up a Republic, a possible 
majority after the next election might overthrow it. “* What if 
North-East Ulster declared itself a Republic?” Dr. Cohalan 
pointed out that “if Ireland is a sovereign state, she has the 
right to use physical force, but if not, physical force is unlawful.”’ 
As she was not a Republic, the murder campaign was not in 
accordance with Church teaching. Moreover, the resort to 
physical force had always failed in the past. The Bishop went 
on to suggest that the South had better make the best of the 
Home Rule Act, as an alternative to Crown Colony rule. Dr. 
Cohalan’s condemnation of the murder-gangs is welcome. We 
trust that his fellow-prelates will hasten to endorse it. 


A large body of Sinn Feiners ambushed a police patrol at 
Rosscarbery, County Cork, on Wednesday, February 2nd. 
They were beaten off with loss. On February 3rd a patrol was 
ambushed by rebels at New Pallas, near Limerick ; nine police- 
men were shot dead and two died of their wounds. The houses of 
some persons suspected of complicity in the murder were after- 
wards burned. On the same day two policemen were assassinated 
on the road near Ballinhassig. On Saturday three military lorries 
were attacked with bombs indifferent parts of Dublin. Summer- 
hill House, near Trim, a large mansion, was wilfully burnt by 
rebels. On Monday there was more bomb-throwing in Dublin ; 
morcover, a Sinn Fein gang robbed a bank, and escaped with a 
large sum of money, while a large party of rebels occupied the 
goods yard of the Great Northern Railway for an hour or two. 
The rebel activity is gradually centring in Dublin, where martial 
law has not yet been proclaimed. Four Sinn Feiners belonging 


——_—_——=<s 


Society were killed and others wounded. These unfortunate 
men were killed and wounded, of course, as a result of the 
disturbed state of Ireland. Railway workers have no greater 
grievance against the Government than is possessed by every 
other class of society. The real grievance is against Sinn Fein. 
Mr. Bromley declares that his action is due merely to a desire 
to secure personal safety for railway workers. That will impose 
upon nobody. Under the guise of a Labour trouble he is 
plunging his union into a political dispute. It is Direct Action 
under yet another alias. When we go to press we do not know 
what the sister railway unions will have to say to Mr. Bromley’s 
move. Only a few days ago Mr. J. H Thomas was denouncing 
strikes as wrong and futile. But the Prime Minister has given 
the only possible answer, and has, we are glad to say, given it 
promptly. “The Government will consider the question purely 
on its merits, and without reference to these improper threats,” 

The farmers who cannot now sell their wheat except at a loss 
have a real grievance against the Government. On March 11th, 
1920, Mr. Lloyd George announced that the price of sound British 
milling wheat should be the monthly average c.i.f. of imported 
wheat up to a maximum of 95s. per quarter. The price of 
imported wheat c.i.f. was then much above 95s.,and the farmers, 
naturally thinking that they could sell at 95s., increased their 
wheat crop accordingly. Unfortunately, the Wheat Commission 
and the Ministry of Food prevented the mills—which were, of 
course, controlled by the Government—from buying British 
wheat. The Wheat Commission had bought much wheat abroad 
and it had to work off its stock. Thus the British farmer could 
not sell his wheat at home and he was not allowed to sell it 
abroad. Now that he is allowed to sell there has been a slump 
in the price. There may have been no verbal breach of a pledge 
given by the Government, but the whole spirit of the Govern- 
ment’s declared intention of making arable farming woith while 
has been violated. 


The building trade unions last week rejected the Government's 
offer of a partial guarantee for time lost in wet weather and of a 
sum of £250,000 if they would admit 50,000 ex-Service men to 
fill their depleted ranks. In the ballot, 310,000 men are said to 
have voted against the offer, and only 2,500 men in favour of 
it. The trade unionist builders are evidently determined to 
preserve their monopoly at all costs, though there is admittedly 
a great scarcity of bricklayers, and housing schemes are delayed 
indefinitely for want of labour. Dr. Macnamara has ‘stated 
that there are only 238 unemployed bricklayers, whereas 5,576 
are needed at once. If the Government really want to set the 
ex-Service men to work in building houses, they will cease to 
negotiate with the builders’ unions. 

What the Government ought to do is to organize the ex-Nervice 
men on their own account without saying so much as “* by your 
leave” to the building unions. There is so great a need for 
houses that there would be no clashing between union and 
non-union labour. The ex-Service builders could work in gangs 
by themselves where they would be much happier than alongside 
the trade unionists who have rewarded them for their war service 
by giving them the cold shoulder. A man can be trained to lay 
bricks a good deal quicker than most people suppose. ‘Ihe 
country which improvised armies in a few months can improvise 
bricklayers in a few weeks. Moreover, there must be among 
ex-Service men a good many who have some knowledge of 
building. Anyhow, there are several kinds of building—such as 
in concrete and pisé—which do not require bricks at all. 


The model election held last week by the Proportional Repre- 
sentation Society through the newspapers was a successful 
experiment. In all, 35,714 persons filled up ballot-papers, 
and the seven candidates elected out of fifteen were all prominent 
politicians, with Mr. Asquith first, Mr. Lloyd George second, 





toa rebel organization in Scotland were convicted on Wednesday 
of attempting to murder a policeman at Bothwell last October. 
The ringleader was sentenced to ten years’ penal servitude and 
the others to eight years. 





The Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 
are threatening a strike to begin on or after next Tuesday. Mr. 
Bromley, Secretary of the Association, has announced that the 
strike will certainly take place unless the Government consent 
to inquire into the affair at Mallow in which two members of the 





and Mr. Smillie third. No political significance attaches to 
the result, of course, though it suggests that Liberals and 
Labour men take a greater interest in “ P.R.” than the sup- 
porters of the Coalition do. The model election showed that 
“ PR.” is making headway and that it is easy to work. 








Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 45, 
1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 85}; 
Thursday week, 843; a year ago, ‘ O}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. McKENNA’S SPEECH. 
HE more Mr. McKenna’s speech at the London Joint 
City and Midland Bank is studied, the more clearly 
it is seen to be a very important contribution to the solution 
of the financial problems which now perplex the nation. 
These are true riddles of the Sphinx. If we cannot find 
the answers, then assuredly our doom is sealed. 

The world is so accustomed to pessimistic exaggera- 
tions that our use of such fanguage will seem to most 
people conventional or merely rhetorical. They will 
reflect that they often heard the same kind of talk 
about extravagance and waste before the war and 
nothing very dreadful happened. Therefore there is 
probably no very great risk of anything happening 
now. Here, of course, is the eternal danger. At last the 
ery of “ Wolf!” is a true cry, and the fateful question of 
whether we shall recognize it as true or give it the go-by 
as sham is trembling in the balance. If we recognize it 
as a true cry and kill the wolf, all may still be well. If 
not, the fate which will come upon us, not perhaps so 
quickly or so dramatically as the pessimists think, but 
none the less surely, will be destruction like that which 
overwhelmed Nineveh. 

Mr. McKenna, it is clear, fully realizes this. He gave 
us a peep into the danger, chou evidently he felt that it 
was no more wise to dwell on it than for men in Switzerland 
to think about the precipices on each side of them when 
walking along an avéte. They must reflect not upon what 
would happen if they fell, or ifthe rope broke, but upon the 
necessity for avoiding carelessness, want of energy, want 
of determination, and want of that final vitamine of the 
mind—the belief that those will conquer who believe 
they can. 

Mr. MeKenna’s speech was valuable in two directions. 
First he gave us a certain amount of very clear and easily 
understood positive advice, and next he illuminated the 
whole plain of finance and showed us what the Government 
were doing, or contemplating doing, and how warily 
we must walk and what were the reasons for such careful- 
ness. The chief point in his practical advice is: Whatever 
happens, limit your taxation in such a way that you will 
not take from the pockets of the people more than 
£950,000,000 a year. With that as the datum line, the 
Government of the day must be responsible for the alloca- 
tion of the money raised, provided, of course, that faith 
is kept with the State creditor and the State pensioner. 

The next piece of practical advice implicit in Mr. 
McKenna’s speech is that the Bank Rate should not be 
placed high and kept high in order to produce a more 
rapid and what he would probably call an artificial deflation. 
Rather it should be kept as low as it can reasonably be 
kept. Mr. McKenna’s reasons are impressive. When 
you come to the bed-rock of the situation, what is wanted 
from every point of view for the poor, bruiscd world is 
more of everything. We want more bread, more meat, 
more clothes, more houses—in a word, more production 
and a greater number of exchanges. Remember, exchange 
is the thing which makes production vital and trebles or 
quadruples its utility. In insisting, however, that production 
is the essential we must never forget that if production is to 
satisfy our demands and so be of use to us, it must be cheap 
production. The cost of production must be lowered. 
But in modern commerce, in one form or another, produc- 
tion is carried on on borrowed money. When this borrowed 
money is cheap the cost of production is reduced. There- 
fore, other things being equal, cheap money is a great 
advantage to the producer, and of course also to the 
consumer. It is one of those bonds of kinship, too often 
unseen or ignored, which unite the twin brothers who, alas ! 
are always forgetting their brotherhood. 

Naturally, there is a limit to the cheapness of money as 
to everything else. Money made artificially cheap would 
have a demoralizing effect upon trade, Under ordinary 
circumstances, however, there is no fear of that. Cheapness 
stimulates demand so much that the price of money would 
soon go up. At present we have to admit that this 


safety valve is not working because the price of money 
in London is now not fixed by the commercial world, but by 








the Government owing to the fact that Government 
borrowings dominate the market. It seems unhappily 
unquestionable that at the present moment the Government 
like the rest of the world, are paying more for their loans 
than they need pay. That is a misfortune from the tax. 
payers’ point of view. In the first place temporary 
Treasury borrowings are unduly expensive, and in the next 
place the number of unemployed who have in one way 
or another to be supported by the State is greater. When 
money can be obtained cheaply, the cost of production 
is lowered and employment increased. 

The less positive portion of Mr. McKenna’s speech 
touched on another aspect of the Bank Rate and cheap 
money. We all know that the life-blood of commerce jg 
what for want of a better term we must call speculation, 
Speculation has got a bad name through bad uses, but 
properly it means looking ahead and providing in advance 
for the needs of the world. That this is a most beneficial 
function will be universally allowed. But the trader js 
not a philanthropist. He runs risks, which in the case of 
many speculations are most serious, in the hope of a profit. 
Profit is the carrot in front of his nose. Now profit can 
be calculated and earned in a stable market—that js, 
where the conditions may be expected to remain unaltered 
between the preparations for meeting public wants and 
the actual satisfying of them. When there is a rising 
market things are still better. Then a man manufactures 
under one set of conditions and sells under conditions 
which are more advantageous for him. On the other hand, 
a falling market is apt to bring the speculator to ruin. 

The result is that when men see a rising market they are 
keen to anticipate the world’s desire, and to do as much 
trade as possible. When they sec, or think they see, signs 
of a falling market, they want to restrict their operations 
as much as possible. ‘ Nothing doing.” Indeed, but for 
the fact that times are sure to change some day for the 
better, men, contemplating a falling market, are inclined 
to say that they will get out and leave the whole thing alone 
for ever. But, says Mr. McKenna, the Government, by 
their policy of monetary deflation in order to force down 
prices by means of dear money, are not only securing but 
advertising a falling market, and so preventing the develop- 
ment of trade. 

“A declared policy of monetary deflation is a public warning 
to the trader that he must be prepared to lose on every contract 
for the future delivery of goods. Owing to the general fall in 
prices the market price of the goods when he gets them will 
be lower than at the time when his contract was made. A 
policy of gradual monetary deflation, but deflation so guarded 
as not to interfere with production, is a policy impossible of 
execution. Trade is never good when prices are declining, 
but the consequence of a continuous fall in prices entailed by 
dear money and restriction of credit, and accentuated by heavy 
taxation, must be complete stagnation of business. We hev 
to recognize the fact that trade is carried on for profit, and it 
business men know thet loss is inevitable they will restrict 
their activities to the utmest.” 

This brings us to another point on the practical 
side of Mr. McKenna’s speech. He points out that the 
only way in which monetary deflation can be properly and 
safely accomplished is by paying off a part of the National 
Debt. But this, he points out, could not be done except 
by imposing additional taxation, which must bring immedi- 
ate ruin upon our commerce and manufacture. We quote 
the passage. It shows that, in whatever way we explore 
the financial situation, we always come back to the 
essential point—we must reduce taxation or be ruined :— 

**T do not want to discuss here the evils of over-taxation, 
but our experience during the last year hss taught us that 
there is a limit beyond which trade and industry cannot be 
burdened without grave danger to their strength and permen- 
ence. That limit is passed when traders are torced to borrow 
from their benks in order to meet their liabilities to the tax- 
collector, end it is a fect that no inconsiderable part of the 
expansion of credit during the year which has just elapsed 
was due to this cause. In present circumstances the only 
source from which funds can bo obtained for repayment of the 
National Debt is by economy in expenditure, and by this means 
alone can monetary deflation be effected, or even attempted, 
without permanent injury to our trade.” 

Here we should like, by way of parenthesis, to throw 
out a suggestion which we have made before in these 
columns. Would it not be much better for us frankly to 
abandon at the present time the attempt to pay off any- 
thing in the nature of internal debt, since the effort to do so 


is only too likely to prove beyond our financial strength 
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Instead, why not try to get rid of the burden of the debt 
by, as we suggested last spring, converting the debt from 
permanent to terminable annuities We believe that 
the thing can be done either at no sacrifice at all, or at any 
rate at a very small one. That is a matter upon which 
Mr. McKenna will, we hope, some day enlighten us. 

The consideration of the Debt leads to another very 
important point, which, curiously enough, seems to be 
constantly forgotten by the deflationists. For good or ill 
we adopted a policy of monetary inflation which has lowered 
the purchasing power of the pound sterling by a half, and 
doubled the rates of interest, and so halved the valuc of all 
existing stocks and shares. That great revolution had great 
evils for the individual if great apparent advantages for 
the State. At all events, it took place and cannot now be 
altered. And for this very good reason. Under the con- 
ditions of inflation we have borrowed a very large part of 
our seven thousand millions of debt. We borrowed them, 
that is, in terms of depreciated money. If now by 
Government action we deflate, the result must be more 
than to double the burden of the debt. We shall in many 
cases have borrowed ten shilling pieces and be paying 
back sovereigns. It comes to this—what we have got to 
aim at is not deflation any more than increased inflation, 
but stabilization. Though deflation may wear a more serious 
and prim face and may look more like virtue than her gay 
and reciless sister, inflation, she is really quite as dangerous. 

What we want to dois to maintain the existing conditions, 
or, at anyrate, take no violent means to alter them. It is 
quite possible, provided we act as wise men instead of fools, 
that a new prosperity may overtake us in the course of the 
next ten or twelve years. —a prosperity due to new inventions, 
new schemes for avoiding waste, and, above all, a larger 
amount of skilful and determined work. If this were to 
happen we should reach the equivalent to deflation 
through our increase of prosperity. To reach the benefits 
of deflation graduaily and by these legitimate means is a 
different matter altogether from deflation obtained by 
revolutionary and arbitrary processes, 

If ever there was a moment when we ought to leave 
trade alone, it is now. If only they are left to themselves, 
our workmen would, as of old, prove able and ingenious, 
our merchants daring, resourceful, and honest. Between 
them, and unhampered by the blundering interventions of 
officials, they would, we believe, once more conquer the 
world of trade. If, however, we are to have perpetual 
Government tinkering, coupled with the inevitable con- 
dition of increases in taxation instead of decrease, 
there can be no improvement. Taxes are the fetters 
with which commerce is bound. Every time a new tax 
is put on or increased the burden of the shackles becomes 
more intolerable. Every time a tax is taken off, the 
prisoner responds in health, strength, and, above all, in 
the spirit, which is essential to prosperity. Already the 
taking off of the Excess Profits Duty has set some of the 
hitherto dried-up streams of production flowing once more. 
No doubt they are only trickles, but if let alone these 
trickles may grow first into brooks and then into rivers. 

We should be doing a wrong to our readers and 
to Mr. McKenna if we forgot to note that he puts 
Kuropean peace, by which he means not peace protocols 
but real peace, among the essentials for the improvement 
of trade. We are not only heartily with him, but we think 
he did not go far enough. We wish he had insisted that 
though the German people probably played a more evil part 
than any nation has ever played inthe history of the world, 
first in letting the Emperor begin the war and then in letting 
him maintain it almost without protest, we cannot possibly 
afford to give them, in the concrete, the punishment which 
Wwe are quite prepared to admit they deserve in the abstract. 
The world in general, and England in particular, is actually 
in the position of the schoolmaster who says, “* This hurts 
me more than it does you.” 

We have got not merely to let Germany off a great deal 
of her punishment, we have got to do more in order to 
save ourselves. We have got to build up German com- 
merce. We must do this because wealth is the product of 
exchange, and exchange is not a tax or a swindle, but a 
union of forces. Germany must be allowed to play her 
part in that union of forces, or clse we must all go worse 
housed, worse shod, worse fed, worse clothed. 

It is not too much to say that Mr. McKenna’s speech 





ought to raise, and we believe will raise, him in the eyes of 
his countrymen as one of the ablest financial statesmen 
of the day. Feeling as we do, we hope he will not think 
that we are showing a disagreeable form of gratitude if we 
add another conundrum to that which we have already 
proposed for his elucidation. Is not the question of foreign 
exchanges, with all the great disturbance that they are 
making, in reality nothing more than the revenge which 

the Goddess of Economics is taking on us for our foolish 
attempts to manipulate, get round, or reverse the essential 
laws of her science? We see the amazing paradox that 
while low exchange apparently prevents the nation blessed 
therewith from buying goods from the nation with a high 
exchange, the nation with the low exchange is in possession 
of an automatic export bounty of a tremendous kind. 
Indeed, if we adopt the full theories of the Protectionists 
and of the neo-commercial system, it seems actually 
better business to lose a war than to win it. ; 

Is not this in reality the way in which the aforesaid 
Goddess of Economics shows us that money is not wealth, 
but is, in fact, nothing but tickets for bread, mutton, beef 
(7.e., Pecunia)? Some people have a passion for collecting 
these tickets. America is stuffed full of them at this 
moment, but finds that she cannot eat them, and that they 
are a sort of damnosa hereditas. Always behind this ticket 
business stands the essential fact that trade is barter, that 
we pay for corn with pig-iron, or with some other material 
product, and that whenever a mass of goods is sent here 
from abroad it is in effect an active order for our goods to 
be sent in exchange. 

We admit, of course, that in addition to all this comes the 
disturbing fact that gold, besides being the medium of 
exchange, is also the standard of value. We admit, further, 
that we are not equal to tracing what is and what ought to 
be the effect of that fact upon the question of foreign 
exchanges. We invite Mr. McKenna to tell us, for as far 
as we can see the matter has never been properly thought 
out by the Philosophic Economists. At present we are at 
times inclined to wonder, with Disraeli’s Sidonia in 
Coningsby :— 

** * There is no less treasure in the world,’ said Sidonia, ‘ because 
we use paper currency. 

Is that a meaningless remark, or is it a hint of a great 
if hidden truth ? * 





COMMON SENSE AND THE GERMAN INDEMNITY. 
W* all want to make Germany pay, and it is absolutely 

just that she should pay up to the reasonable limit 
of her capacity ; but with the exception of a few persons 
who have a passion for preferring the shadow to the sub- 
stance, Englishmen do not want to make Germany pay 
in such a manner that the Allies would be hit harder than 
Germany herself. There are several ways in which the 
Allies might be badly hit by an unwise handling of the 
indemnity. It is not merely a question of a failure to 
garner the German tribute year by year. There is the 
much larger question of the quietude and, so far as it may be, 
the contentment of the whole world. Unless the people 
of all countries settle down with a will to reproduce the 
wealth which was dissipated by the war, there is no prospect 
of the Allies being benefited by the German indemnity. 
Payments of the annual sum might be made with regularity, 
and yet owing to the crippled state of the markets and the 
general anxiety and discontent the Allies would have lost 
more than they would have gained. As regards Germany 
herself, our policy should be to use every argument, financial 
or otherwise, in such a way that she will have no excuse to put 
into office a militaristic Government. The present German 
Government are democratic in name, and, so far as we can 
judge, to a considerable extent also in action ; it is most 
important to make it possible for such a Government to 
survive, and also for them to be succeeded by a Govern- 
ment of like complexion. We should never give German 
Republicans a handle for saying, “ You squeezed us so 
hard that we could not carry on. We became impotent, 
and we naturally fell a prey to our enemies who were always 
prowling round watching for their opportunity.” 

To put the matter on purely material grounds, it pays us 
S * [We direct our readers’ attention to the financial letter of “ Onlooker,” who 
discusses Mr. McKenna’s speech from a ditferent and less favourable standpoint. 


Eb, Spectator.) 
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to have a non-militarist Government in Germany. If 
there were to be another putsch, and it should succeed, 
the discredited Hohenzollern exile in Holland would be 
galvanized back to life, at least by rumour if not in fact. 
The whole of Europe would be ready once more to catch fire. 
All countries would once again be looking to their guns and 
their ammunition and their fighting aeroplanes, instead of re- 
creating wealth. We could not afford another tremendous 
commercial set-back of that kind. The truth is that the 
unseating of a democratic Government in Germany would 
cost us so dear that, rather than allow it to happen, we 
should do well to accept a smaller indemnity if it became 
clear that the amount of the indemnity was the chief 
danger to that Government. Further, we ought to frame 
our policy in such a way as to make it perfectly plain to 
the Germans that it will be better for them as well as for 
us if they keep clear of militarism. The existence of a 
non-militaristic German Government is in itself an assurance 
of peace—a Policy taken out in the International Peace 
Assurance Company, and no prudent person would object 
to paying premiums for that Policy. While pointing out 
to German democrats that we fully recognize the advisa- 
bility of helping them, we ought at the same time to make 
it perfectly clear that a militaristic Government in Germany 
would get no sort of sympathy from us. So far from 
making life easy or even possible for such a Government, we 
ought to consider it our duty to exact our pound of flesh 
as a matter of principle for the simple reason that we 
should regard them as a fresh threat to the world. These, 
as it seems to us, are the main ideas we should keep in 
mind in dealing with Germany. They are only common 
sense. 

So long as the German Delegates come to the Conference 
in London—and it would be a preliminary act of madness 
on the part of Germany not to send them—it does not 
matter greatly what basis of discussion is accepted. Every- 
body knows that however strictly terms of reference are 
drawn, it is almost impossible to keep people exactly to 
those terms even when the most skilful debaters and the 
most pedantic constitutionalists are engaged. When you 
are criticizing a particular method of paying an indemnity 
you cannot conceivably confine the discussion to that 
particular method ; its defects and its disadvantages do 
not appear until they have been compared with the ) 2 tere 
and advantages of other methods. It is to be hoped that 
the Conference will clear up matters which are now very 
obscure. After reading all that the Prime Minister has 
said on the indemnity we cannot feel sure that we under- 
stand what he means. At the end of last month he said 
that Germany could pay “ only by an excess of exports 
over imports,”’ but that if she raised her exports too high 
she would destroy the trade of the Allies. At 
Birmingham last Saturday he returned to the sub- 
ject, and when he came to define the manner in 
which the Allies might get more harm than good out of 
the indemnity he said something which has been variously 
reported. Some papers report him as having said, “ If 
Germany were allowed to pay in goods hundreds of thousands 
of workmen would be thrown out of employment in every 
country which received the indemnity.” But other papers 
insert the word “ cheap” before the word “ goods.” On 
the whole the evidence is in favour of Mr. Lloyd George 
having said “cheap goods.” No doubt he had in his 
mind the anti-dumping Bill which was promised in 
Parliament, but there is still enough vagueness to puzzle 
everybody. It is very difficult to define “ cheap goods,” 
and even if we could define them it would be silly to refuse 
to let abundance be created when all our troubles come 
from scarcity. You cannot with any consistency say that 
an indemnity must be paid but that you will refuse it 
when it comes in the only form in which it can come. 
Sir Robert Horne spoke on this subject at Sheffield on 
Monday, and said that though Germany must not be 
allowed to pay in finished goods she must pay us in raw 
materials. We do not see how Germany, one of whose 


own wants is notoriously raw materials, can pay the 
indemnity with what she has not got. Of course Sir 
Robert Horne recognized that difficulty as well as we do, 
and he replied that Germany could get the raw materials 
from other countries in exchange for her finished goods. 
But is not that to bring about at one remove the very 
conditions against which Mr. Lloyd George warned us ? 





The finished goods which Mr. Lloyd George is afraid would 
defeat our manufacturers would have their origin not in 
Germany but in other countries stocked by Germany. 

All the time behind and beyond the proposal for the 
regular annual payments by Germany there is the scheme 
evidently much liked by the French, for a further payment 
of a 12} per cent. tax on German exports. Exactly how 
this tax is to be paid is still something of a mystery, and 
it is one of those things which we hope will be made plain 
at theConference. If the 12} per cent. is to be a tax levied 
on exported goods, most of it will be paid, however much 
we may disguise the operation, by the purchaser—that js 
to say, by ourselves. If the 12} per cem. is to be paid in 
some other way—if the amount of German exports for the 
year is merely to be the measure of the sum to be collected 
without the help of taxation on exports—there will be a 
regular addition to the annual German indemnity properly 
so-called, and it is difficult to see why the indemnity should 
be paid under two different names. ; 

To our thinking it is so important that the party of moder- 
ation should be ion in office in Germany that we should 
not be at all sorry to see a permanent Commission appointed 
to assess the paying capacity of Germany year by year, 
In one way this may seem a retrograde proposal, because 
we have often pointed out the advantage of fixing a definite 
sum for Germany to pay in order that she may have an 
incentive to free herself from financial fetters as soon as 
possible. A wholly wrong principle to lay down is “ the 
harder you work the more you will have to pay.” A 
Commission of assessors, it might be said, would perpetuate 
trouble by giving Germany a pretext for disputing the 
claim every year. The answer to that is that by the 
grotesque plan of taxing Germany for the next forty-two 
years we have already prepared the way for endless disputes, 
for it is impossible to say so far ahead what Germany will 
be able to pay in any given year. A Commission might 
therefore be a real help without introducing any new 
complication. 





LIFE AND LIBERTY, CHAPTER TWO. 


> er Life and Liberty Movement is doing splendid 
. work in spreading among laymen the principles 
of Fellowship which were enjoined by the Lambeth Con- 
ference. It was wise of the Life and Liberty leaders not 
to rest content with having inspired and secured the 
passing of the Enabling Act which confers powers of self- 
government upon the Church. After all, it is the spirit 
which maketh alive, and although the Enabling Act 
provides machinery of which a great many people approve, 
it remains true that machinery does not make religion. 
The object of the popular Life and Liberty Meetings at 
Queen’s Hall which have been a feature of London life 
during the week was “ to disseminate the message of the 
fellowship of man with God and of man with man, and so 
to carry into action the courageous pronouncement issued 
by the leaders of the Church at Lambeth.” The Life 
and Liberty Council have expressed their opinion that the 
Lambeth message “ was more full of hope than any state- 
ment of thinker or politician since the armistice of 1918.” 
The means of fellowship recognized as the most important 
by the Life and Liberty Movement are: (1) The League 
of Nations. (2) Social and Industrial Peace. (3) 
Christian Reunion. The Life and Liberty Movement is 
truly a vitamine in the body of the Church. Nothing 
quite like these Queen’s Hall meetings has been seen 
before, and they are bound to leave their mark, especially 
as they are to be followed by similar meetings throughout 
the country. 

We cannot describe the meetings at length, but let us 
take a point or two from the meetings of Monday and 
Tuesday. The discussion took the form of debates. The 
opening speaker was described as a “ challenger,” and 
other speakers, so far as they felt justified in doing s0, 
said anything that might fairly be said in defence of 
the Church’s record. On Monday the subject was 
“ Fellowship between the Churches,” which of course 
implies reunion. We have never ourselves believed 
in either the possibility or the desirability of reunion 
under any very rigid scheme. Provided that there is 
co-operation and not merely mutual tolerance but mutual 
respect and mutual recognition, it seems to us that there 
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is plenty of room for diversity inside in a homogeneous 
frame-work of the Churches. Differences connote con- 
viction and sincerity ; and such a thing might be con- 
ceivable as a tranquil and lethargic union which would 
he much worse for religion than the rivalry of the sects 
which it displaced. The Archbishop of York in his speech 
on Monday, although some newspapers have exaggerated 
his despondency—he was not really despondent—admitted 
that the Lambeth proposal that Nonconformist ministers 
should accept Anglican Orders was a real difficulty in the 
way of reunion. That was bound to be so when Lambeth 
in effect says to the Nonconformist ministry, “ Although 
there is something in your orders and we respect you and 
have something to learn from you, Anglican Orders are 
nevertheless some 70 per cent. better than yours; and 
while clergymen of the Church of England will accept 
permission from you to minister in your churches, we 
must ask you to accept episcopal ordination before you 
can minister in ours.” Principal Selbie was very wise in 
his appeal for a gradual reunion which would not be by 
any means the same thing as a kind of half-hearted approach 
of the various churches to one another. He told an 
illuminating anecdote of a husband and wife who had 
quarrelled and who, sitting by their fireside, determined 
to make a fresh start. ‘‘ Why live this cat-and-dog life ?” 
said the wife. ‘* Why, even cats and dogs can get on 
together,” she added, pointing to their cat and dog sleeping 
peacefully together on the hearthrug. “ Yes,” replied 
the husband, “ but think what would happen if you tied 
them together.” The fact is that in all schemes of reunion, 
whether they be schemes for uniting nations or schemes 
for uniting churches, there is a tendency for people to 
overreach themselves by ambition. It is extremely 
disagreeable even to hint that what is most desirable 
for its own sake may be defeated by the very excellence 
of the intention, but so it is. 

One of the most important things, and it is a thing 
which we can make sure of at once, is that the Church of 
England should not repel from her altars men and women 
of other Christian communions. Surely there is not so 
much religion that we can afford to snub and discourage 
those who want to practise it! Moreover, though we 
must not go into this subject again, there is no law which 
justifies the refusal to administer the Holy Communion 
n the Church of England to Nonconformists except on 
the ground of notorious evil living. We are very glad 
to think that in the debates of the Church National 
Assembly last week the tendency was to remove tests 
and prohibitions rather than to assert or invent them. 
For example, it was agreed during the discussion of the 
measure conferring powers upon the Parochial Church 
Councils that the election of Churchwardens should be 
conducted by the Vestry and Parochial Councils sitting 
together. This plan for all practical purposes leaves the 
old conditions unaltered. The Bishop of Durham rightly 
pointed out that though the matter might seem to be a 
small one, it was really important, as the Churchwardens 
under Vestry election do represent the parishioners without 
distinction of creed, and the arrangement thus maintains 
the conception of a National Church. A churchwarden 
still need not be a Churchman. One of the few good 
things which came out of the war was the tolerance it 
implanted in many of the younger clergy of the Church 
of England. However strong and deep their opinions 
about the proper exclusiveness of the Church may have 
been before, they came to see that, after all, the smaller 
interest must give way to the larger, and that it would 
be monstrous that men who had accepted any religious 
ministrations they could find when under fire in the trenches 
should be taught at home to regard men of other com- 
munions as heretics and religious aliens. 

_ The Queen’s Hall meeting of Tuesday was of particular 
interest because the subject for discussion was the highly 
controversial one of the attitude of the Church towards 
industrial problems. Mr. Bevin, “the Dockers K.C.,” 
poured forth a challenge which was something like “‘ the 
Great Defiance” and was worthy of Elijah Pogram 
himself. He said that in every endeavour of Labour 
he and his friends found it necessary to write down the 
Church of England as an enemy from the beginning. 
He also denounced the association of the Church with 
war and challenged the representatives of the Church 





to justify the war with Germany. He had been filled 
with horror at the spectacle of guns in churches and of 
guns being blessed by Bishops. Mr. Bevin’s passionate 
challenge served its purpose admirably, as it gave other 
speakers plenty to answer, but the present writer cannot 
honestly say that he was impressed by Mr. Bevin’s reason- 
ing. After speaking for two or three minutes Mr. Bevin 
had worked himself up into a state of passion or ecstasy— 
a true case of standing outside himself as the Greeks 
understood it—which was probably fatal to thought. 
When a man is in this condition an explanation of the 
emotions which animate him must be pathological rather 
than intellectual. Mr. Bevin’s cure for the failure of the 
Church was that she should “ fight for the rights and 
freedom of the people”—in other words, ally herself to 
the Labour Party. “ Freedom’ meant freedom from 
wage-slavery, that is from Capitalism. 

If such an alliance should ever come the Church of 
England would be dead in a year or two. The greatest 
beauty and the most wonderful virtue of Christianity is 
that it is an inspiration for the soul and for conduct which 
never descends to maxims or codes, It is the relativity 
of Christianity which has made it and will make it adaptable 
to all the ages. Islam is precisely the opposite. It applied 
itself verbally, as it were, to an existing condition of things, 
and it cannot be fairly or usefully applied to other con- 
ditions. Mr. Bevin’s ideas, logically carried out, would 
require the Church to declare that the bricklayer is justified 
in laying three or four hundred bricks a day when he might 
easily lay a thousand, and that the Building Unions are 
justified in excluding the ex-Service men. As regards 
Christianity and war, Mr. Bevin did not answer the 
question—which possibly did not present itself to him— 
whether it is a greater evil to fight than to put up with 
intolerable wrong. As we read the New Testament, Christ 
considered that great wrong should not be tolerated even 
though the wrong could be defeated only by force. Oi 
course, if all nations conducted their policy in a Christian 
like spirit there would be no European wars. That goe 
without saying. Unfortunately, Mr. Bevin did not mee 
the real point, but preferred to put himself in the position 
of seeming to blame those who in defence of the weak 
Mr. Bevin’s whole plea was for the rights of the weak 
submitted their bodies to the shells of Germany and now 
lie under the sod of Flanders and France, and to praise 
those who either denounced the war or were careful te 
take no part in it. Nevertheless, all who were present 
were grateful to Mr. Bevin for his galvanizing provocation. 
Moreover, he has a jolly power of being able to laug): 
when he is the object of an effective sally, and that powei 
in the end is likely to save any man from fanaticism. Mr. 
Studdert-Kennedy, the Chaplain known to the troops a: 
“Woodbine Willie,” said true things when he remarked 
that class hatred is always unchristian, that the manual! 
worker has no monopoly of virtue, and that the gathering 
of power into the hands of a single class is tyranny by 
whatever name it may be called. 

If the Life and Liberty Movement can go on like this 
we hope that its ‘‘ Chapter Two ” will give way to Chapters 
3, 4, 5,6, and so on. tt is impossible that men and women 
who have talked over their opinions in public debate, 
who have faced the bitter controversies of the movement, 
and who have been encouraged to speak bluntly and 
candidly what is in their hearts, should be uninfluenced 
by those discussions when they return to their ordinary 
work. New light has been cast on unexpected places : 
humanity and sincerity have been found where they were 
not suspected to exist. Perhaps among no other nation in 
the world could fundamental differences, cutting right 
down into the soul of man, be canvassed with so much 
restraint and good temper. ‘The Life and Liberty meetings 
so far have been a magnificent success. Before they 
come to an end they will have helped the whole nation. 





AMERICA AND IRELAND. 
A REMARKABLE proof of the good sense and essential 


friendliness of American opinion, and best of all 
of the American determination to resist attempts to 
embroil the two branches of the English-speaking race 
over the question of Ireland, is given in a very 
interesting cutting from a recent issue of the New York 
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Evening Globe sent us by a distinguished American 
correspondent. 

It is the habit of the newspaper in question to send out 
a reporter every day who asks five men at random a question 
connected with the topic of the hour. It is very seldom 
that the five answers all agree. When, however, the 
“ Inquiring Reporter ” asked the question, ““ What should 
we do about Ireland?” the random answers were unani- 
mous. Here is the report :— 


“THE INQUIRING REPORTER. 


Every Day He Asks Five Persons Pickep aT RANDOM 
A QUESTION. 
To-Day’s Question. 
What should we do about Ireland ? 
Where Asked. 
Church Street entrance west side subway. 
The Answers. 

1. T. Carman, insurance, 49 Wall Street : ‘ We have no 
more right to interfere in Ireland’s cause than England has 
to interfere for the independence of the Philippine Islands.’ 

2. L. Gainsborg, travelling salesman, 834 East 161st 
Street: ‘We have just finished a great war. We have 
after-war problems to settle and have no right to take up 
cudgels for any nation or people outside of our own juris- 
diction.’ 

3. S. Albert Harned, student, New York University, 
Rahway, N. J.: ‘ We should not allow any discontent to 
take root here. All who come here and become citizens 
are Americans, and no nationality should be shown any 
partiality.’ 

4. Harold Osterly, electrician, 145 Diamond Street, 
Brooklyn: ‘As a Yankee bluejacket in Ireland during 
the war, I know our reception in that country was nothing 
to be desired. Let them settle their own difficulties over 
there.’ 

5. J. H. Halley, insurance, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. : 
‘I think that Ireland and England should settle their 
difficulties over there, and not here, as there is a danger 
of embroiling us witha nation with whom we are at peace.’” 


The correspondent who sends us the cutting ends his 
letter to us with the following comment: “I do want to 
add that you and all other Englishmen are putting too 
much attention on what America thinks with regard to 
the Irish question. The Irish question, of course, is 
discussed here, but so is every other big question of English 
politics. All the people of influence in this country like 
and admire and believe in Great Britain.” 

That is sound sense in itself and consonant with all we 
hear and know of the best and strongest side of American 
public opinion. The Americans are very busy, and they 
have through weariness acquired a sort of habit of paying 
little or no attention to Irish rows, in fact of turning a 
deaf ear to them. The British people may, however, feel 
absolutely sure that the men who count in America, whether 
in high office or merged in the mass of the population, will 
insist that the Irish question shall not become a real source 
of danger. America has never forgotten the stab in the 
back which the Irish tried to give her in the very crisis 
of the Civil War. They have to endure the Southern 
Irish just as we have to endure them, but they do not 
intend that Ireland shall lead to the ruin of the English- 
speaking race. 





THE A BC OF PSYCHO-ANALYSIS.—I. 
GREAT many people are just now discussing Psycho- 
Analysis at a disadvantage. Most of the books 
and even the articles written about this subject pass, 
the reader will notice, straight to a discussion of some such 
question as “Should the Psycho-Analyst tell?” “Is 
Psycho-Analysis to be admitted to our public schools ? ”’ 
“ Domestic peace and Psycho-Analysis.” Such books and 
articles, in the absence of any definition of Psycho- 
Analysis, or of the technical words employed, leave the 
reader with at best a vague sense of edification from having 
been a witness of profound discussion between better- 
informed persons. At worst he begins to suspect the 
writers of not being quite as scientifically minded as they 
would have us believe. The two following articles—by a 


beginner for beginners—are for those who want to read and 








still more to discuss Psycho-Analysis, but who are, in the 
first place, not sure if the whole subject is not slight] 
morbid, and who, in the second place, do not know chen 
to begin. 

First of all, what is meant by the word Psycho-Analysis ? 
The definition of a word should be a report on the facts, 
The word seems at present to be generally loosely used to 
signify the application of ordinary scientific methods to 
mental phenomena. After the Dark Ages people cease 
once more to think of ordinary mental experience or mental 
disease as the work of inscrutable supernatural creatures 
demons, incubi, witches, or, on the other hand, angels 
and guardian spirits. They then began to wonder what 
were the causes of the more striking mental oddities such 
as genius, madness, dreams, prophecies, or even such things 
as aesthetic pleasures. : 

Physiologists were the first to take up the work of inquiry 
from a scientific point of view, and it was hoped that 
Phrenology would result at least in the cure of many 
forms of madness. But the study of bumps and even of 
brain-cells proved very disappointing, and men of science 
have now started along another line of inquiry. They have 
begun, like the poet and the novelist, to ask what are the 
“ fantastic tricks” which men play before high heaven. 
The Psycho-Analyst takes conduct as hisdata. He regards 
the facts and circumstances of the hallucination, or the 
loss of memory, or of the ability to repeat Paradise Lost at 
first reading as the facts to be studied. He does not 
measure the patient’s head or feel his bumps. And here 
we must make a further explanation. It is sometimes 
assumed that Psycho-Analysis is only concerned with 
the abnormal. Why has this idea arisen? In the first 
place, “They that are whole need not a physician.” 
Again, when we want to study a piece of matter, we put 
it under a microscope to make it seem larger. When we 
are studying states of mind, it is often convenient, allowing 
for probable distortions, to consider cases in which ordinary 
mental processes are exaggerated or simplified. It is for 
this reason that cases of hysterical or shell-shocked patients 
are nearly always cited in books on Psycho-Analysis to 
illustrate an argument, and not because the science is 
ultimately concerned most with them. 

Psycho-Analysts, then, are applying the ordinary methods 
of science to the facts of behaviour. First, that is, they 
are observing and recording facts of conduct in both 
normal and abnormal people. Secondly, they are trying 
to discover which, among these phenomena, are related 
to one another and to group them accordingly. ‘Thirdly, 
to devise a hypothesis to explain as many as possible 
of the facts that have been found out and by means oi 
which further facts (that for some reason cannot be demon- 
strated) can be inferred. Here, again, we find a stumbling- 
block for the non-scientist. We laymen demand far too 
much from a scientific hypothesis. We can put up 
with the complete obvious fiction of the Equator, but 
we distrust such equivocal things as Ether waves or 
Inhibitions which may or may not exist, but the assumption 
of whose existence is practically so useful to the scientist. 

But if we can tell a mineralogist or an entomologist 
that certain broad conclusions reached by means of Psycho- 
Analysis range a great number of apparently isolated 
facts into a coherent whole ; further, that with our hypo- 
thesis we can build syllogisms which generally prove to 
correspond to as yet unknown facts, he will be satisfied. 
And all this we can say of the initial steps which have been 
taken by Psycho-Analysis. When the layman wants to 
be sure that there is such a thing as a “ complex” 
or a “ repression ” before he will allow it to be thought of, 
he is in reality confusing two groups of things—points of 
view and facts—and demanding proofs of the first which 
can only be demanded of the second. For convenience of 
dissection, then, Psycho-Analysts regard the personality 
as divided primarily into Consciousness and Subconscious- 
ness. They give the name of Subconsciousness to that 
part of the personality which is chiefly concerned with 
instinct. If the reader wishes to assure himself of the 
existence of this Subconsciousness, let him try the following 
experiment,* which will show him how easily his own Con- 
scious Mind may be cheated. Take a piece of paper, draw & 
circle on it, then draw a cross within the circle. Mark 


° ~— Charles Baudouin’s Suggestion and Auto-Suggestion, (Allen and Unwin. 
15s. net. 
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the ends of the cross A, B and C, D, then take a long pencil, 
a piece of stick or a knitting needle and tie on to the end 
of it a piece of string about eighteen- inches long. On 
the other end of the string tie some small, fairly heavy object 
—if possible something bright—a small glass lustre off 
a chandelier, a locket, or a small brass ornament will do 
very well. Sit down with the piece of paper in front of 
you on a table, hold the pencil as if it were a fishing-rod, 
and let the little bright object dangle over the centre of 
the cross. When he is in position, the experimenter, 
without making any particular mental effort, must let his 
eye travel from A to B and from B to A, meanwhile holding 
the rod quite still. After about a minute, with most 
people, the little weight begins to swing from A to B and 
back again. When he is satisfied of this, if the experi- 
menter lets his eye follow the line C, D, the little plumb- 
line will be found also to change its direction; again, 
if he let his eye travel round the circle it will follow the 
direction of his eyes again. There is, of course, nothing 
occult in the whole affair, but it is a rather striking proof 
of the way in which a perfectly normal, honest, well- 
intentioned person can be made to cheat by his Subcon- 
sciousness, for the experimenter will be ready to swear 


that he did not move his arm. It must here be 
noted, by the way, that occasionally, with excep- 
tional people, the little plumb-line will swing in 


the opposite direction to that followed by the eyes, 
but this is only a slightly more complicated mani- 
festation of the same phenomenon. Having satisfied 
ourselves of its reality, let us return to discussion of the Sub- 
consciousness. We are, for instance, very often not in the 
least aware that some action of ours springs from a primitive 
instinct like the instinct of self-preservation, of vanity, 
which psychologists know as “ the self-regarding instinct ” 
of hunger, or of sex instinct. But Psycho-Analysts have 
proved fairly conclusively that a great many actions for 
which we cau afterwards give perfectly rational explana- 
tions are in reality prompted by these instincts. The 
reasons we give for them are thought of afterwards and 
represent what is called Rationalization—that is to say, the 
process of doing a thing and explaining it afterwards. 
Freud, the great Viennese pioneer of Psycho-Analysis, 
refers back nearly all such instinctive actions to sex impulse, 
but Jung, the Swiss professor, and most of the French and 
English research workers disagree with him in this respect. 
It is of course possible, as they point out, to say that when 
a man instinctively tries to prevent himself falling over 
a precipice he is actuated by sex impulse—the desire to 
continue the race. It is also possible to say that a mother’s 
instinctive, passionate protection of her child is sex instinct ; 
but if such cases as these are attributed to sex impulse, 
the expression loses all the special sense in which we usually 
understand it. It is much simpler to say in such cases that 
the man and woman are actuated by the instinct of self- 
preservation and maternal instinct. 

The Subconscious is then, roughly speaking, the primitive 
part of our nature, and in the ordinary civilized being 
the primitive part, though retaining its strong desire 
for the self-expression of action, stands, as it were, in fear 
of the conscious mind which controls it and which can 
sometimes be a very stern master. The Subconsciousness 
is very often obliged to disguise its manifestations, for they 
are frequently such as the moral or it may be over- 
sophisticated Conscious mind would by no means approve. 
For instance, in the books on Shell-shock published during 
the war we see cases cited in which a soldier was 
found to be suffering from, say, a watering of his right 
eye, ora tremor of one of his arms or fingers which effectually 
prevented his using a rifle. When, by some means or 
other, these afflictions were cured, he would be 
found to have become deaf or to suffer from fits of vomiting 
or some such trouble. When such cases were treated by 
a Psychologist, one of his first steps was generally to try 
to discover the nature of the patient’s dreams. 

A case of this sort was reported froma hospital at Malta, 
where it was found that the soldier dreamt nearly 
every night with every conceivable elaboration of setting 
and story, dreams in which he figured as a Chinaman. 
Afterwards he dreamed stories in which he was a priest 
in some temple. The Psycho-Analyst diagnosed this state 
of things as a conflict between his Conscious and Subcon- 
scious mind. The Conscious mind was quite courageous and 


, 
are 





accepted as a matter of course that he should “ do his bit ” 
in the war. Not so the Subconscious. The Subcon- 
scious, being in fear of the Censorship of the Conscious, 
did not dare, as it were, to express its primitive abhorrence 
of danger quite directly ; instead, it managed to get partial 
control of the body, so as to produce the so-called functional 
symptoms, and of the mind at night in such a way as to 
hint to the top consciousness that he was really in a position 
which made it unnecessary for him to run into danger. 
In the stories it told him at night he was invariably a Chinese 
mandarin or a priest, persons who would be exempt from 
going to war. These dreams might also have, the physician 
thought, a further significance. They were intended to hint 
as a sort of concealed double entendre that the man was really a 
woman, for in both cases the long dresses were particularly 
clearly visualised and insisted upon. When the Psycho- 
Analyst informed the patient of what he believed was at 
the bottom of his trouble, the man was extremely worried, 
and much hurt because he feared the doctor took him for a 
coward, and thereafter, being on his guard, was able more 
effectively to censor the troublesome Subconscious. It 
was, as the reader will have perceived, just because the man 
was not a coward that the conflict arose. Had his Con- 
sciousness been as determined as his Subconsciousness 
to get out of the war, he would almost certainly have 
been able, by hook or by crook, to find some work which 
kept him well out of danger. There were many jobs, at the 
base or as a cook, which provided a refuge for the man who 
“knew his own mind”’—a pregnant popular phrase, by the 
by. In the case of the shell-shocked soldier which we 
have outlined, we have also a good example of the very 
simple curative methods often—or is it not too 
much to say nearly always ?—employed by the Psycho- 
Analysts. 

Apparently, once the machinations of the Subconscious 
brought to light we can generally deal with 
them ourselves. It is only when the plots of that 
Machiavelli are concealed from us that he can harm us. 
Once the gaff is blown we are masters again in our own 
house. In the case of children especially a great deal 
can also be done to educate the primitive Subconscious- 
ness and to make its desires less Neolithic. This is one of 
the functions of Pedagogics and Psycho-Analysis in alliance. 








E.-W. 
(To be continued.) 
IN PRAISE OF WASHING DAY. 
“Rain, rain, go away ! n 


To-morrow will be Washing Day! 
** Wanted, General Servant, no washing. 
Lady Help wishes situation, no washing.” 
—(Daily papers.) 





TPVHE old grandmother had obtained the three golden 

hairs for the miller’s son and the answers to the 
questions which he had promised to give the City fathers 
upon his return journey, when it occurred to her that she 
would like an answer to a question which had been in her 
mind for some time, so she pulled another of the golden 
hairs from the head of the Gnome of the Mountain. 

He arose in fury at this further disturbing of his rest. 

‘“ How now!” he raged, and turned as though he would 
kill the aged dame, but she again blamed her dreams. 

“What did you dream this time ?” 

“T dreamt that all the rosy-cheeked girls had become 
pale and listless, always tired, white-cheeked and white- 
lipped, and it so distressed me that I must have pulled 
your hair by mistake. Can you give me the reason for 
the change in their looks ¢” 

“Oh! if the silly things did but know,” he roared, “ it 
is because they have done away with washing day in their 
homes, and send everything to the big laundries.” 

The woman colonist of fifty years has many memories 
of washing days. The earliest is very dim, and has for 
central figure a peculiar barrel-shaped vessel called by one 
a “ Peggy tub” and by another a “Dolly tub.” This 
tub could not have been a success, for it soon was used 
for growing water-cress with varying results, too often 
failures. 

The second great recollection is that of a delightful 
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idyll ; even after the lapse of forty-five years it stands out 
as almost the earliest glimpse which the child had yet 
obtained of that simple life, yet grand, a parallel being 
found for it in Homer's account of Nausicaa going to the 
river to wash the clothes for herself, her father, and her 
five brothers. Here it may be remarked that men like 
Charles Kingsley, who have used this incident of Nausicaa 
for illustration of a point, have always appeared to lay 
more stress on the game of ball which was played while 
the clothes were drying than upon the actual washing itself. 
Yet :— 
‘* The vestures cleansed o’erspread the shelly sand, 
Their snowy lustre whitens all the strand.” 

Our washing place, like that of Homer’s princess, was 
on the margin A a river, with a sandy bed and strand on 
the one side, the opposite bank being steep and clothed 
with lovely scrubs and native flora. On the sandy beach 
was a mia-mia overgrown with the sarsaparilla vine ; there 
was a long bench for the tubs to stand on and a big boiler 
was built securely round one side, the water-casks waiting 
ready filled (the sons of the family always saw to 
this last). The rinsing was done in the creek itself. All 
the three girls took part, even the youngest who rubbed her 
own little white socks in a hand-basin. The washing 
done and spread out to dry on the bushes, the best pert of 
the day followed—not Nausicaa’s game of ball, but a 
bathe in the limpid waters! Oh, what washing days 
were these always on a Saturday (in defiance of the rhyme : 
“ Wash on Friday if in need, Wash on a Saturday wrong 
indeed ”’), for the children’s sake, whose education in “ book 
learning” engrossed the other five days of the week. 
When “ the robes had imbibed the solar ray ” and were dry, 
then came the folding and damping in the open air, and 
when “towards Heaven's descent the sun had sloped his 
westering wheel,” all concerned in the work drove home in 
the big wagon sent from the farmhouse. 

The old colonist’s memory next recalls a picture of the 
great Riverina plains all dry and parched up, the colour 
of the sandy desert one sees on the Eastern shore of the 
Suez Canal. The homestead, in spite of drought, was an 
oasis of beauty with its vines, its fruit trees, the verandah 
covered with passion fruit, the great oil-cans with Arum lilies 
and the geraniums and the Hoya. The washing day there 
was a day of self-denial, for we washed and scrubbed the 
clothes upon the laundry table instead of sousing and 
sluicing them up and down in tubs of water. Then we 
wrung them so tightly that the fibres cracked, to extract 
for a second using every drop of that precious water 
(carted for miles and cleared with wood-ashes). But it 
was not always so even there. There were times when 
the “former and the latter rains” déscended in such 
copious showers that all the tanks and streams were full 
and there was no need for extreme carefulness. In 
such times, to ease the burden of the cook, who with 
housemaid and nurse formed the indoor staff, the house- 
mother would arise before the day broke, steal away 
without disturbing the sleeping husband and_ baby, 
light the copper fire, put in a good two hours’ work, 
and be well rewarded for the loss of those two hours of 
morning sleep by the vision glorious of the purple and gold 
and rosy red which heralded the approach of the rising 
sun. At such times curtains and counterpanes, even the 
very sheets which covered the wool tables when the lambs’ 
wool was being sorted, were hung on the lines. No one 
grumbled or called it Black Monday—rather was it a Whit 
Monday. The governess, if there were one, loved to help 
fold the linen in the open air ; and all these pleasing sensations 
were experienced by women who read Dante in the original, 
played upon the harp, sang operatic airs, and often made 
and mended for their children—without a sewing-machine, 
too ! 

How great a saving of energy there would have been 
had we but known in those bygone days of the simple 
recipe which now robs washing of real hard labour ! 
When Miss Isabella Bird was on her travels through 
ihe Rockies she observed that the wives of the miners 
used kerosene to clean their husbands’ very dirty garments, 
never rubbing them. She asked for and obtained the 
proportions, which are: 8 gallons of water, 8 ounces of 
soap, 4 tablespoonsful of kerosene. The method of using : 


eut up the soap and let it dissolve in the water in the 
copper ; when the water is boiling add the kerosene and put 





in the clothes quite dry (only blood-stains require to be first 
washed); rinse and use a second rinse water. The first 
rinse water may be returned to the copper as containing 
a good deal of the soap. No rubbing to destroy the surface ! 
Where a wringer is used the life of fabrics is very 
considerably prolonged. That method has been used 
for fifteen years by one who adds to the “Song of 
Thanksgiving,” ‘“ Blessed be Kerosene!” as well as 
“ Blessed be Drudgery!” This praise of washing has been 
written with the distinct purpose of showing that it is 
possible to live a happy, healthy, cultured, and independent 
life while performing the duty of ordinary households— 
that domestic work which requires no long probation or 
costly training, which lies at the hand of each girl and has 
not, as so many callings have, to be relinquished on becom- 
ing a wife. The daughters of the house should be early 
taught that the common round, the trivial task contains 
nothing degrading or mean, and the number of young 

ople growing up ignorant of the simplest necessary 

omestic duties will be greatly lessened. 

The pale and listless girls of the old grandmother's dream 
are not found where the washing is done at home. To 
a fairly healthy woman washing day is the least 
trying of all her working days; the hanging out 
and bringing in of the clothes is as good as a half-day 
out, while the steam arising from the copper clears the skin 
of the face. Many girls are absolutely at their best on a 
Monday evening, the work of a beauty parlour having been 
vicariously performed. “ Hanging out the clothes” the 
maid had a better chance of health and beauty than the 
king in his counting-house, or the queen in the parlour 
eating bread and honey. AN AUSTRALIAN WOMAN. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
Oe 
BANKERS ON THE SITUATION. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SpecraTor.’’) 

Sir,—May I commend to your attention some of thie 
speeches which have been delivered at the recent annual 
meetings of our great banks ? Time was when the meetings 
of our banks were mere perfunctory affairs, attended by a 
handful of shareholders, when chairmen confined their 
remarks to a few bald statements about the accounts, 
with perhaps (if they were exceptionally enterprising) a 
passing reference to the general course of money rates. 
The first banker to break through this deadly routine was 
Sir Felix Schuster, who something like twenty-five years 
ago enlivened his speeches with instructive references to 
the general economic situation at home and abroad. He 
was quickly followed by the late Sir Edward Holden, 
and nowadays the speeches of our bank chairmen are 
looked forward to each year as quite an event, furnishing 
an opportunity for leading bankers to express their views 
with regard to the general situation. The limited space 
at my disposal makes it impossible to deal in detail even 
with the more noteworthy speeches which have been 
delivered during the past fortnight, and instead I will 
give you what I might describe as a rough impression of 
what the City thinks about the salient points of a few 
of them. 

Although not first in order of delivery, I will deal with 
the remarks of Mr. McKenna, of the London Joint City 
and Midland Bank, because it was a speech which, although 
admirably lucid and forceful in character, dealt with a 
point upon which there is much active controversy at the 
present time—namely, the question of the wisdom or 
otherwise of the dear-money policy. With a logic that 
was almost irresistible, Mr. McKenna demonstrated that 
at the present moment, and until the prime cause of 
inflation (Government borrowing) could be corrected 
through a gradual repayment of such loans through a 
surplus arising out of economy in national expenditure, 
deflation was almost impossible and was wholly undesir- 
able. In the same vein Mr. McKenna urged that “ dear 
money and a rigid restriction of credit, so far from proving 
an effective means of restoring trade to a satisfactory con- 
dition, would only aggravate our evils.” Finally, he dwelt 
upon the importance of deflation, so far as commodity 
prices are concerned, being reached along lines of increased 
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roduction, thus bringing about a decline in prices and a 
fall in the cost of living through the volume of goods 
having increased. He also emphasized the supreme 
necessity for economy in national expenditure in order 
that funds might be set free for productive and wealth- 
creating purposes. 

For the most part Mr. McKenna’s pronouncement on 
the situation was received with enthusiasm in commercial 
circles, where the high rates paid for loans are felt to be 
a double burden in these times of depression. In banking 
and financial circles, however, it was felt that, while Mr. 
McKenna’s calm and courteous presentment of a contro- 
versial subject was quite exceptional, it was nevertheless 
open to criticism on one or iwo points. Granted that, 
other things being equal, cheap money is a help to the 
manufacturer, stimulating enterprises and production, is 
it not also a fact that until the 7 per cent. Bank Rate was 
imposed, manufacturers, while working under the 6 per 
cent. Bank Rate, were grievously handicapped by the high 
prices paid for raw materials? For the moment, the 
“handicap ’’ may have escaped sufficient recognition, because 
the need for goods immediately after the Armistice was 
so great all over the world that buyers were ready to pay 
almost any price for the finished goods, while Labour 
clamoured for higher wages with each rise in prices, thus 
aggravating the situation. Such conditions, however, 
could not have continued indefinitely, and shrewd and 
impartial observers believe that the higher Bank 
Rate undoubtedly brought down wholesale prices—a 
circumstance to which Mr. McKenna scarcely gave sufficient 
public recognition—and now that wholesale prices have 
been reduced (with wages and retail prices still, however, 
standing at a high level), those who are slow to adopt a 
policy of cheap money maintain that the policy would not 
be justified until retail prices and wages are at a lower 
level. It mast not be forgotten that more than six months 
ago, when trade activity was at its height, bankers 
were sorely put to it to finance the traders owing to the 
great demands for accommodation necessitated by high 
prices of commodities; and the question which arises 1s, 
if cheap money were adopted and there were to be 
an immediate revival in consumption demands, how 
far the movement could go with prices even at their present 
level ? 

The address delivered by Mr. F. C. Goodenough at 
Barclay’s meeting was noteworthy for its broad view of 
the whole international financial situation. Mr. Good- 
enough, in fact, took the line that it is impossible to antici- 
pate a restoration of sound conditions at home until 
sounder conditions prevail in the European markets. 
He pointed out that in the case of some, at all events, 
of the distressed countries of Europe actual bankruptcy 
is threatened; and on the principle that reconstruction 
before bankruptcy is better if it could be achieved, Mr. 
Goodenough dwelt upon the necessity for dealing with the 
root trouble of many of these countries—namely, the inability 
to meet national expenditure out of revenue. There- 
fore he suggested that some at least of these distressed 
countries should be helped boldly—that is to say, they 
should have the benefit of State assistance from the 
countries in the position to render it, enabling them to obtain 
the necessary goods and machinery required to set things 
going again, and that the method of financing should be 
by means of the Assisting States concerned in the 
matter issuing some kind of international security as a 
basis for banking accommodation. Mr. Goodenough, of 
course, recognized the necessity for the borrowing countries 
being willing to accept control for a time over their fiscal 
and currency arrangements, while in the case of the debts 
to us of some of our Allies he suggested that a policy 
of leniency on our part, if not actual forgiveness, 
should be adopted. In fact, boldness was the leading 
characteristic of Mr. Goodenough’s speech, and as such 
it commanded admiration, though at the same time 
it evoked criticism. With regard to the. question of 
international securities as a basis of credit, it was felt 
that the proposal was hardly practical ; and while there 
are many who endorse Mr. Goodenough’s recommenda- 
tions with regard to our attitude towards the debts of 
our Allies, it was felt that for the moment, and in view of 
our great liability to the United States, we were 
scarcely free agents. 





At a meeting of the London County Westminster and 
Parr’s Bank Mr. Walter Leaf also dealt in bold fashion 
with another striking conundrum of modern times. He 
discussed the question of assisting the distressed nations, 
and after making some reference to the methods for paying 
the German indemnity, he made some very strong observa- 
tions with regard to the suggested legislative proposals 
in the matter of anti-dumping. Any interference with 
natural laws in the matter of free exchange of goods and 
services was, in the opinion of Mr. Walter Leaf, likely 
to lead to nothing short of disaster. I do not propose here 
to recapitulate the divergent views of the City with regard 
to this part of Mr. Leaf’s speech, because those criticisms 
are affected a good deal by what may be termed Free Trade 
or Tariff Reform considerations, Why, however, I have 
emphasized these remarks of the chairman of the London 
County Westminster and Parr’s Bank is because, as the 
City itself readily admits, they forcibly remind us of 
what is going to be the greatest economic problem which 
the world has ever faced—namely, that of determining 
how the debtor nations shall be able to discharge their 
enormous external debts by an export of goods and services 
running to thousands of millions of pounds without creating 
a great financial, economic, and social upheaval. 

How closely this problem is linked with Labour was 
well emphasized in the speech delivered at the annual 
meeting of Lloyds Bank by its veteran chairman, Sir 
Richard Vassar-Smith. By reason of his double connexion 
both with banking and industry, Sir Richard’s views on 
industrial questions are always read with considerable 
interest, and the more so because he is no extremist and 
is known to be thoroughly sympathetic with what may be 
termed any kind of legitimate forward movement in the 
ranks of Labour. Nevertheless, Sir Richard took the 
occasion of his annual speech to impress upon the com- 
munity the harm which had been done to trade by the 
recent coal strike. “It is scarcely exaggerating,” said 
Sir Richard, “to describe it as the deadliest blow apart 
from the war that has been struck at the prosperity of 
the country for many a day.” Finally, Sir Richard, in 
dealing with present trade depression here and in Europe, 
reminded his hearers that there had recently been an 
economic conference at Brussels at which, with remarkable 
unanimity, the delegates had demonstrated the only 
possible remedies for the situation, amongst which foremost 
place was given to the necessity for immediate drastic 
economy in national expenditure so that Budget equili- 
briums might be established and funds set free for indus- 
trial activities. The disinclination on the part of all 
nations, including our own, to act upon these recommenda- 
tions was, in the opinion of Sir Richard Vassar-Smith, a 
matter for grave consideration. His views find genera! 
acceptance in the City.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The City, February 9th. ONLOOKER. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
—>——. 

[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.]} a 

MARTIAL LAW FOR ALL IRELAND. 
(To THe Epitor or THE ‘*‘ SpectaToR.’’) 
Sir,—The plea for Martial Law to be applied all over Ireland 
raised in “ Ulsterman’s” letter in your issue of January 15th 
finds its justification in the terrible murders of policemen in 
Belfast last week. It stands to reason that if the murder- 
gangs in the South of Ireland are being kept “ on the run,” 
they are likely to run to some place where conditions are not 
so much against them. The seditious element in Ulster is not so 
strong numerically as it is elsewhere, but there is plenty of it, 
for all that: it is well organized, and only waiting for the 
chance of making itself felt. The Crown l'orees are proportion- 
ately weaker than they are in the rest of Ireland, very large 
This is even more the 


LETTERS 


areas being unpoliced and defenceless. 
case at night, when such police as there are are shut up in 
their barracks behind barbed wire and iron plating: able gener- 
ally to give a good account of themselves if attacked, but 
incapable of giving any assistance to anyone outside their walls. 
Not only has the law-abiding population to contend with the 
members of the 1.R.A., but there are numerous gangs of armed 
robbers who take advantage of the present situation to furthe: 
their own interests. I do not suppose that in the counties of 
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Tyrone and Fermanagh you could show one square mile of 
country in which there is not at least one raid for arms or 
money within a week. Outside the towns I do not suppose that 
during the last year one person in the outlying counties of 
Ulster has gone to bed without a thought as to whether he 
would be raided that night and what course the raiders would 
possibly take. Fortunately, human beings are so adaptable 
that they get more or less used to anything, but the prospects 
of being murdered as well as raided call for rather more adapt- 
ability than we have hitherto shown. It would appear that the 
Government were more inclined to experiment on this than to 
put into force the remedy which would, at any rate, tend to 
make the experiment unnecessary.—I am, Sir, &c., Xx. 





WHAT IT MAY COME TO IN IRELAND. 
{To tHe Epitor or tHE “ SpectaTor.’’) 
3ir,—Your courteous references in your issue of January 29th 
to my article in the Edinburgh Review entitled “ Ireland the 
Enemy ” have led other newspapers in different parts of the 
Kingdom to pay considerable attention to the proposal which 
I there put forward. Several of these critics, however, have 
failed to observe that my proposal was confined to Southern 
Ireland, and this limitation was not perhaps sufficiently 
emphasized in your own comments. My proposal was that 
Southern Ireland should be permitted to set up an absolutely 
independent Government, but that we should stand by Ulster 
at all costs. Since 1 wrote, the situation in Ireland has almost 
every day grown worse, and it is quite clear that we cannot 
restore the authority of the Crown in Southern Ireland except 
at the cost of prolonged warfare of a peculiarly barbarous 
character. I contend that the end to be aimed at is not worth 
the means by which alone it can be attained. Southern 
Ireland is a very small country which has for centuries been 
a thorn in the side of England. Let Southern Ireland go. 
The only serious argument against this proposal is that there 
are still some loyalists in Southern Ireland. I reply that some 
of these loyalists are, in effect, aiding the Sinn Fein movement 
by putting forward a camouflage which they call Dominion 
Home Rule. Other Southern Irish loyalists have, in practice, 
come to terms with Sinn Fein and live comfortably under its 
protection. If their goods are stolen they pay a subscription 
to Sinn Fein funds and the goods are restored. I infer that 
they would equally be able to make themselves comfortable 
under the rule of a legally recognized Sinn Fein Republic. 
There remain some Southern Irish who still preserve their 
love for England and their faith in her. Their case must 
be met on the principles adopted whenever any rearrangement 
of international frontiers takes place. We must draw « 
definite frontier between Ulster and Southern Ireland, based, 
not on haphazard county boundaries, but on geographical ani 
etrategic, as well as on racial, considerations. The present 
inhabitants on the two sides of the line must be allowed to 
choose under which flag they will live, and facilities must be 
provided for their transference, with reasonable compensation 
for any losses they may incur. Subject to these conditions 
1 contend that there would be an immense gain to the people 
of England, Scotland, and Ulster if Southern Ireland were 
expelled from the United Kingdom and from the Empire.— 
1 ain, Sir, &e., Haroip Cox. 
Gray’s Inn, 





(To tHe Epitor or THe “ SprcTaTor.’’] 

Sir,—I am afraid that, even apart from its practical difficulties, 
Mr. Cox's proposal would not bring about a final solution of the 
Irish problem. One of the strongest planks in the political 
platform of the Irish Republican party is that entitled “ No 
Partition ”; and the ery finds an echo in the hearts of many 
Irishmen who would be moderate in their views if they were 
allowed to be. The Sinn Feiners will not be satisfied until they 
have the whole of Ireland under their domination, and as 
long as any area is excluded from their jurisdiction some form 
of agitation both at home and abroad is certain to continue.— 
I am, Sir, &c., CHARLEMONT. 





AN IRISH “SETTLEMENT.” 

(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
Sir,-Mr. Dudley Field Malone’s suggestion of “a free and 
frank discussion’ (presumably between “ American adminis- 
tration” and the British Government) “ of such measures as 
may bring about a settlement of the Irish question ” . 
gratifying to the people of the United States ” is, in effect, 
a “criticism,” if not an actual condemnation, of the plan of 
“settlement” which has been made by the British Parlia- 
ment, by virtue of which “ Home Rule” has been given to 
the two sections of Ireland which are divided by race and 
religion. It is very natural that an Irish-American, that is 


a man who is Irish by descent, by religion and otherwise (as 
is Mr. Malone), should be “ gratified ” by the interference with 





Britain’s domestic concerns which he appears to advocate, but 
he cannot really expect un-hyphenated Americans to share his 
gratification at such suggested interference, especially as he 
has “no confidence in the American administration,” whose 
interference he seems to suggest. Men of his race are very 
good talkers and skilled in the arts of creating a milieu in 
which to air their views. The “ Anglo-American Lunching 
Club,” the Times, Lord Rosebery’s letter to that paper, and the 
Spectator’s “‘ News of the Week” were opportunities not to 
be neglected.—I am, Sir, &c., 8S. R. H. 





PROBLEMS OF ZIONISM. 
{To tHe Epitror or THE ** Specraror.’’} 
Str,—In your issue of January 29th Mr. Zangwill uses my 
name after a fashion which shows he cannot have read what 
I have written on the Jewish question, nor heard what I have 
publicly said on it, So far from saying that it can be solved 
by oppression and injustice, I have insisted that it can only 
be solved by a frank admission of the serious friction between 
two such very different races and by an equally frank recogni- 
tion of a separate nationality in our midst, with all the dis- 
abilities and privileges which necessarily accompany such a 
recognition. If Mr. Zangwill maintains that there is no 
friction, and therefore no problem, I can only refer him (and 
your readers) to a poem of his only just lately published in the 
Venturer for October, 1920, where he calls our race ; 
“drinkers of blood,” and I know not what other forcible 
names. Such language is surely evidence that he does not hit 
it off with us, and—if he speaks for his compatriots—that there 
is a grave political problem to be solved.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. Betroc. 


“ cobras,’ 





PISE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

(To THe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.*’} 
Sir,—You will be interested to hear of the establishment of 
another pisé building organization, this time in South Africa, 
where Mr. E. T. Baines has formed “The Pisé de Terre 
Construction Co., Ltd.,” of Johannesburg (118 Cullinan Build- 
ings). He has sent me an excellent little manual on pisé 
building that he has issued in connexion therewith, it being 
none the less valuable for its frankly propagandist vein. 
Though he acknowledges his debt to the Spectator and to my 
own book on the subject, Mr. Baines has added not a little to 
the sum of pisé lore from his recent investigations and experi- 
ence :— r 

“Some pisé authorities advise that every course of pisé 
should be cut back to an angle of 45 degrees before the follow- 
ing course is added to it, the object being to escape having a 
vertical joint. The alternative to doing this is to butt one 
course against the next, which, of course, gives the vertical 
joint. When doing this remember to cut a 6in x 4in. groove 
(verticle) in the end of the course against which you propose 
butting, and see that the new section is thoroughly rammed 
into it. The writer has done building in both ways, and has 
discussed the matter with Mr. Bremner, the gentleman who 
built the City Deep offices, and who has been engaged in build- 
ing for the Rhodesian Government in pisé work for some 
years past. The objection to cutting back a course is the waste 
of time it involves; the waste of having to do work which you 
are going to undo immediately. One of the great features of 
pisé work is its quickness. Unless, therefore, some material 
benefit is to accrue from using the longer method, one would 
naturally use the simpler and more expeditious. Mr. Bremner’s 
opinion, with which the writer agrees, is that there is no 
compensating advantage in the cutting back method, and that 
equally good results are obtained by butting one course against 
the next. Care must be taken, however, that on the return 
course the vertical joint of the lower course does not coincide 
with the vertical joint of the upper course—in other words, 
care must be taken that the joint in each course is broken. 

When shuttering is removed from a properly rammed course 
in which the soil has been of the right moisture and con- 
sistency, the surface exposed will be found hard and smooth, 
resembling concrete: shortly afterwards small horizontal 
cracks on the surface will begin to appear. These will be more 
noticeable around the holes in the walls caused by the bolts. 
The cracks are caused by the drying out of the surface through 
evaporation and are of no consequence. 

The rarefication of the air in this country with the conse- 
quent accelerated evaporation is the usual cause of most cracks 
appearing in the top layers of a course. ‘T'o prevent these, 
damped sacks (and kept damp) should be laid over a com- 
pleted section until a further course is to be laid.” 


The author flso advocates the immediate plugging up of the 
bolt holes with a view to obviating cracking by making the 
drying-out more even. A photograph is given of a block of 
offices nearing completion for the City Deep Mining Co. :— 
“The erection of the building in pisé, which is 62ft. x 27ft. 
x 12ft., is due to the initiative of Mr. J. M. Leisk, chairman of 
the company. The work was carried out by Mr. D. Bremner, 
who came from Rhodesia for the purpose. We may state that 
the general manager is thoroughly satisfied with the building, 
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and is of opinion that pisé work will prove valuable on other 
mining properties.” 
Of cost Mr. Baines says :— 

“The average cost of best brickwork here is 76s. per cubic 
yard. At the time of writing workshops are in course of 
erection in pisé on a coal property in the Witbank district, 
where the work is costing 12s. a cubic yard. In a comparison 
with brickwork minor charges for plastering and tarring 
would have to be added to the pisé account.” 


Of plugs :— 

“Plug 4 x 2 x 9 must be built in with the pisé for securing 
door and window frames, two plugs for windows and three for 
doors. The plugs should be soaked in water for several hours 
before being used, as otherwise when embedded in the pisé they 
will swell on account of its dampness, thereby tending to a 
cracking of the wall. Similar plugs can be inserted for skirting 
or picture rails.” 


Of pillars :— 

“The writer is at present engaged in making circular pillars 
(isin. diameter) in rolled iron plate moulding. Most satis- 
factory results have been obtained.” 


Of building procedure :— F 

“Finally, we would like to utter one word of warning, so 
that those who seek to do pisé building may not be disap- 
pointed. Never set out to erect a house (outbuildings do not 
matter), however simple, without having a plan properly 
drawn by someone who understands the principles and require- 
ments of simple building construction, and without having 
first made several experimental walls. Further, unless you 
have a knowledge of carpentering, do not attempt to put up a 
house without the assistance of someone who has that know- 
ledge. If you attempt to do so in defiance of these axioms, you 
are certain to produce an unsatisfactory job, with the result 
that pisé work wil! stand condemned in your eyes and in the 
eyes of your friends for evermore. The same trained know- 
ledge of building is required to build a house in pisé as is 
required to build a house in bricks. If you give to pisé the 
same skilled attention that a decently-built brick house 
receives, you will find yourself possessed of a house that will be 
an enduring source of gratification to you.” 





It is reassuring to know that pisé building in South Africa 
is being taken up with the thoroughness usually held appro- 
priate to the better-known forms of construction, and in show- 
can be skilled under careful 
Mr. will do the cause pisé the best 


possible service 


operatives 


of 


done by 


Baines 


ing what 


management 


“Many applications have been received from various sources 
inquiring for pisé work to he undertaken on their behalf. The 
amount of work offered would appear to justify the existence of 
come organization capable of bringing pisé work up to a con- 
bly higher standard than it has hitherto oceupied, and 
the writer has, therefore, in conjunction with others techni- 
lly interested, formed a private company to undertake and 
generally to push high-class pisé work in the Union.” 


excessive cheapness, the following significant passage occurring 


Dam 
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hould be noted that Mr. Baines is all for quality as against 


in his covering letter :— 

‘Nothing but first-class work will give permanent satisfac- 
nin pisé, and that end I have only had tradesmen 
arpenters) instructed in the work. It makes it more expen- 
than using unskilled labour, but it worth it, and it 
obviates all chances of trouble with the Unions.” 


to 


sive 1s 


Despite, however, the burden of Trade Union wages, pisé can 
still give brickwork points, and the author sums up as 
follows :— 
* Cheapness.—A third of the cost of brickwork. 
Durability.—Properly constructed pisé is indestructible; it 


has three times the spec ific gravity of brickwork. 
Speed.—Twice the pace of brick-laying.” 
Sir, & 


a Cloves Wiriraws-Extis. 
22? South Eaton Place, S.W. 1. 


I am, 








LIMESTONE WALLS 
To TH OF THE ‘“* SPECTAT 

S In reply to the query in your issue of the 22nd ull., in a 
] stone house that I occupied in Ireland internal ‘ weeping ” 
was obviated by a narrow airspace between the stonework and 
laths that were introduced to bear the plaster. This provisi 
was locally termed “ studding.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bishop Auckland. E. A. Fisuer 





INTERNATIONAL INDEBTEDNESS. 
{To tHe Epitor or tae “ Seecrator.’’} 





4 
Si I have read “ Onlooker’s” letter with much interest, and 
should be obliged if you would allow me to raise one point 
ah h thei ‘ ; to be a good deal of misconception. 
It requently suggested that an adverse exchange is not tl 
cal f dificulty in trading, but the result of an I 





e only economic corrective to same 








| expressed similar, obnoxious ideas, which appear to have made 


does nothing but order goods from “ B” without paying for 
them, “ B” begins to discuss “ A’s” capacity to pay, and natu- 
rally puts up his prices to cover possible bad debts. We have 
been continually buying from America without paying in full. 
We cannot pay because America does not want our goods in pay- 
ment, but wants goods which she used to obtain from the devas- 
tated countries. These countries are not producing sufficient 
to export, which again prevents us from supplying them with 
goods which they require, such as plant and machinery to 
enable them to export the goods which, say, America requires. 
In other words, the chain of trade been broken, and 
nothing can get it right but economy on our part and con- 
sequent saving, so that we can then supply what the devas- 
tated countries require on credit. 

It does not to be sufficiently realized that at the 
present time we can only just about exist by exporting sufti- 
cient goods to get food to keep our people alive, to say nothing 
of supplying credits to the devastated countries. The process 
of recovery must therefore of necessity he very slow at first, 
although it will doubtless proceed at an increasingly rapid 
rate when once it starts. If America had any sense she would 
finance the devastated countries, and thereby not only acquire 
goods she requires more rapidily, but would be able to obtain 
the whole of 
resources and the fact that she can feed herself without im- 
porting any food from outside makes it possible for her, not 
only to exist, but to be wealthy if she had any export trade 
at all. 


has 


seem 


their trade. Owing to her enormous internal 


She is therefore able to feed her own people, supply 
them with almost all the raw material they require for manu- 
factures, and at the same time export her surplus on credit 
for a very long period.—I am, Sir, &c., TRADE’. 





ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 









[To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—I think the enclosed letter from a business friend of mine 
in New York would interest your reade: I am, Sir, &c., 
ENGLISHMAN. 

[The following is an extract from the letter:— 

“I spoke of right thinking. Is it possible to make the 
people in England and America think right and act accord- 
ingly? I am not expressing my own feelings and judg- 
ment, because you know I am pronouncedly pro-British, but 
in my talks with business men and with some of our real 


statesmen and people who have the welfare of society at heart 
all have the same judgment and feeling. Recently an Englis! 
man, who has for years enjoyed the hospitality of the people 
in the United States, and is familiar with American affair 


expressed in the most loathsome terms the contempt of England 
for the Americans. He has left us now, but he has left behind 





him a feeling of contempt and indignation. I suppose it is fair 
to infer that some contemptible Americans in England have 


, 


more impression in England than have those of the person to 


whom I refer. We are informed that England is indigna: 

because we say ‘we won the war.’ It is only in England or 
|on the Continent that some fool Americans say that we won 
| the war. Since the Armistice I have been in contact with all 
types of people, business men, labouring men, legislators, and 
over seven thousand of the disabled men in our hospitals, and 





Hut one « 


I can truthfully say I have never yet known otf 





where such a boast was made. . . . Another feature is t! 
effort to stir up hostility by reason of trade competition. It is 
he . P Svs its? } ] 1 ? 
absurd to allege Great Britain hates us be ise we have a new 
Merchant Marine with which we are to control the carrying 
trade of the world. The history of Great Britain is, she alway 
maintained a friendly competition with other nations and held 
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many years 

tor in Fors 

we have not the 


organizations to 


her own, and continued friendly with those nations. 
want to appear to be unpa 1 he 
hefore the United States can he a great « 
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I fear there will be another cause for misunderstanding a 
the fourth of Mare! President-elect Harding heli 

hest way to stabilize the world’s t ns is to s 
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MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S ESTIMATES. 
{To THe Epitror or THE “ SpectaTor.’*) 

Sir,—Mr. Chamberlain in his Birmingham speech put the 
Budget expenditure at nearly £950,000,000, made up as follows :— 
Interest of Debt ... ae ai _ .-« £320,000,000 
War Pensions . on ‘ais , 123,000,000 

Pre-war services (£200,000,000) at present 
values two and a-half times that amount 500,000,000 
£943,000,000 
In this estimate there is, however, an important error which 
ought not to have escaped the attention of a Chancellor of the 
ixchequer. In the £200,000,000 pre-war Budget there is included 
a sum of £24,500,000 for the service of the debt, which at two 
and a-half times that amount accounts for £61,250,000 of the 
above £500,000,000. As Mr. Chamberlain allows separately for 
the debt it is plain that this sum of £61,250,000 should be 
deducted from the £943,000,000 and not reckoned twice over. 
Such deduction brings the total down to £881,750,000, so that if 
all unnecessary or premature expenditure be avoided, and a 
rigid economy be enforced, a Budget of about £850,000,000 is 
in sight.—I am, Sir, &c., J. Russet, Guepins. 
22 Carlton Hill, N.W. 8. 





THE RELATIONS OF WORKMEN AND EMPLOYERS. 
(To tHe Epiror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—I am an employer on a moderately large scale, and have 
much sympathy with the point of view of “H. E. G.” in your 
issue of February 5th. The management in my firm have very 
good relations with the workmen, and as we all reside in the 
tame neighbourhood, we meet each other on all sorts of occasions 
and, as usual, like each other all the better in consequence. 
There are also several measures, either already introduced or 
in process of introduction, which are tending towards the co- 
operation of masters and men within the firm. Difficulties, 
however, arise if one endeavours to discuss with several thou- 
eands of men, or even several hundreds, such vital matters as 
hours, wages, and conditions of employment. In the first place 
very many sensible working men are dumb before an audience, 
and obsessed with an admiration for the noisy rhetoric of the 
fluent few. Again, working men seem to have small idea of 
dispatching business promptly and with as little discussion of 
detail as possible. This is the only objection that I know to 
co-opting workmen to boards of directors. It must, of course, 
he laid down as an axiom that any participation of workmen 
in management is advisory. Absolute honesty in carrying out 
agreements with their men, a readiness to hear any complaint, 
however trifling, and as much personal intercourse as possible 
are the foundations of a firm’s right relations with its workmen. 
Personally, I would welcome co-operative systems, or schemes 
of profit-sharing, or any other system whatever which would 
enable capital and labour to pull hard with one another and 
not against one another in these days of huge national indebted- 
ness.—I am, Sir, &e., Managina Director. 





MOHAMMEDAN GREEKS. 
(To tHe Eprror or THe “ SpecraTor.’’] 
Sir,—In Mr. Lloyd George’s speech reported in the Times of 
December 23rd he states: “It was assumed that every Moham- 
medan in Smyrna was a Turk, but that was not the case, for 
there were Greek Mohammedans. It was not a question 
between good Christians and bad Turks, because there were 
numerous Greeks in Smyrna who were Mohammedans.” Now 
from this one would infer that the Mohammedan Greeks were 
pro-Greek, whereas they are the most fanatical and anti-Greek 
community in the country, and just after the Greek occupa- 
tion the Christian Greeks of Smyrna were quite nervous about 
rumours to the effect that the Moslem Greeks were planning 
a raid on the Christian Greek quarter as reprisals for the 
murder of Mohammedans. There is no love lost between 
Mohammedan and Christian Greeks.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ANATOLIAN. 


THE PLUMAGE BILL. 
(To tHe Epitor or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—l am not able to appeal to your readers with the same 
virulence as that which flows from Mr. Massingham’s ready 
pen, but with nearly forty years’ knowledge of the feather 
trade and many years’ close study of the attacks which have 
been made upon it by its enemies, I protest against the 





travesty of facts which Mr. Massingham endeavours to impose 
upon a credulous public. 

In his letter appearing in your issue of January 29th he 
complains of repetition of statements by the trade, after allow- 
ing himself to repeat statements that have served for many 
years as propaganda for a Plumage Bill—statements that were 
dealt with and disposed of many years before the birth of the 





Plumage Bill Group, and now repeated—with further distor- 
tion. He mentions several species of birds, and asserts that 
they ‘“‘and many, many others” are on the verge of exter- 
mination. Such assertions are nothing more than repetition 
of propaganda of many years ago. Recent expeditions to 
tropical countries by naturalists have proved that the species 
he mentions exist in millions. He writes of the extermination 
of the Bird of Paradise, probably ignorant of the fact that 
the special pleader for the Plumage Bill in 1908 stated that 
these birds would be totally exterminated within three years 
from that date. I can definitely state that there has not 
been the slightest evidence of diminution during the twelve 
years which have elapsed. Thanks to efficient laws which pro- 
vide for their protection and for the trade in their plumages, 
the Birds of Paradise are as numerous as ever. He quotes 
the declaration of the High Commissioner of New Zealand that 
the last colony of rare birds had been wiped out. I am in 
possession of correspondence which shows that the High Com- 
missioner of New Zealand could not substantiate his assertion. 
He states that 200 millions of guanoproducing birds were 
killed in one month in a Pacific island for the London plumage 
trade. This is partly gross exaggeration and partly deliberate 
untruth, if it relates, as I presume it does, to a poaching raid 
carried out on the Island of Laysan by Japanese as far back 
as 1909. He quotes this, sheltering himself behind the Director 
of the Port Elizabeth Museum. His insinuation undoubtedly 
is that such incidents are regular monthly occurrences. The 
plumage of the birds in question never had any value for 
millinery purposes, and the figures he quotes are absolutely 
incorrect. His absurd statement that sea-birds only land at 
breeding times needs no comment. 

I apologise for the length of my reply, and while repudiating 
the Drapers’ Organizer as any authority on matters concern- 
ing the feather trade, invite its directorate and editor to spend 
a few hours in the City to inspect the warehouses, factories, 
stocks, and workers of the trade. The British Museum has 
already been informed that our doors are open to their repre- 
sentatives, and this invitation is cordially extended to your- 
self, Mr. Editor.—I am, Sir, &c., C. F. Downzam. 

1, 2, and 3 Oxford Court and 97 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 





A VILLAGE CLUB PROBLEM. 

(To THe Epiror or THE “ SPectaTor.’’} 
Sir,—As one of a committee of a new village club, it has become 
my duty to obtain an artistic print of some portrait of the King 
which will satisfy not only the natural desire to have such a 
portrait in our club, but will also be a real work of art, 
decorative on the wall and a good example of an artistic por- 
trait in itself. Reproductions, however good, of the well-known 
portraits by Mr. Cope, Sir Luke Fildes, and Mr. Frank 0. 
Salisbury scarcely fulfil these conditions, and are, above all, 
extremely undecorative. Some print of the character of Mr. 
Nicholson’s well-known woodcut of King Edward seems what is 
needed for our purpose. I should be very grateful if you or 
your readers know of any such picture.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Viiiace Cire. 





STORE CATTLE FROM CANADA. 

{To tHe Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SpectaTorR.’’] 
Sir,—One has recently seen a good deal in the Press about 
importation into the United Kingdom of store cattle from 
Canada. But there is one aspect of the question which seems 
to have received little, if any, consideration—the sufferings 
undergone by the unhappy animals thus imported during their 
passage across the Atlantic. Any spectacle more distressing 
to a lover of animals than the plight during stormy weather of 
terrified cattle, crowded together, often thrown off their feet, 
constantly drenched with icy water, it would be hard to 
It would be much less cruel to slaughter them in 


imagine. : 
The 


Canada and send the carcases across in cold storage. 

matter surely deserves the attention of the R.S.P.C.A.—I am, 

Sir, &c., H. C. Irwiy. 
Mount Irwin, Tynan, Co. Armagh. 





A LAKE DISTRICT MEMORIAL. 
{To tHe Eviror or THe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sir,—You were good enough to insert in your columns some 
little time ago a letter from us referring to a proposed memorial 
to the late Canon Rawnsley, who was one of the founders of the 
National Trust, and for many years its honorary secretary. 
The response to the appeal made in that letter has been suf- 
ficient to show how widespread is the desire to give public and 
permanent expression to the feelings of admiration and 
gratitude which the character and work of Canon Rawnsley 
had aroused, but many who would wish to contribute to the 
Memorial Fund have, not unnaturally, waited to learn what 
form the memorial would take. 
We expressed the hope that we might be enabled to purchase 
some place of natural beauty in the Lake District, so beloved 
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of the late Canon, and happily an opportunity has occurred 
of realizing this ambition. We have been offered an option of 
purchase of Friar’s Crag, Lord’s Island, and eight acres of 
Scarf Close Bay on the shores of Derwentwater for the sum 
of £2,300. It is felt that no more suitable site could be found 
for a memorial to Canon Rawnsley, who was intimately asso- 
ciated for so many years with this district, and it is earnestly 
hoped that sufficient support will be immediately forthcoming 
to enable the National Trust to complete the purchase. V'riar’s 
Crag is well known as a view-point on the lake, and the pros- 
pect from Lord’s Island is almost equally beautiful, while the 
strip of lake-shore in Scarf Close Bay, beneath Walla Crag, 
lying between the road and the lake, will secure for the public 
benefit a peculiarly beautiful area with some fine timber. 

The option of purchase extends only for six months from now, 
and it is hoped that all who wish to help in perpetuating the 
memory and aiding the work of one to whom they owe so much 
will forward their contributions to the Secretary, the National 
Trust, 25 Victoria Street, S.W. 1, by whom donations will be 
gratefully received.—We are, Sir, &c., 

Piymovurn, Chairman of Executive Committee; 
James W. Lowraer, Vice-President; Joun 
Baitey, Vice-Chairman Executive Committee. 








Nery 
POETRY. 
—<—p——_ 

A VILLANELLE OF LOVE. 
Ask not if Love no Passion knows, 
Since kissing thee, I did desire 
To hold thee like a flaming rose. 
Ifow should I reason well when glows 
My memory of thee as a fire? 
Ask not if Love no passion knows. 
What wouldst thou then? that Love should close 
Hlis eager wings that would come nigher 
To hold thee like a flaming rose? 
When beauty from thy gaze yet flows 
Like wind across my heart, a lyre, 
Ask not if Love no passion knows. 
That deep soft double flower that grows 
Upon thy breast doth Love inspire 
To hold thee like a flaming rose. 
Is Love then less when Passion shows 
fim how most sweetly to desire? 
Ask not if Love no passion knows 
To hold thee like a flaming rose! 

R. L. Mecroz. 








NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘* Communicated,”’ the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of ‘‘ Letters to the 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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THE THEATRE. 


— 
“THE LEAGUE OF NOTIONS” AT THE NEW 
OXFORD THEATRE. 
On the posters which used to advertise My Old Dutch was 
the legend, “ This play will kill divorce.” Of The League of 
Notions one might say, “This play will kill Chu Chin Chow.” 
Not that we bear Chu Chin Chow or The Garden of Allah or 
any other spectacle any ill-will, but The League of Notions 
actually carries out what those plays attempt. Plays of this 
class do not usually aim at musical ingenuity; the fiddlers 
fiddle, we will not say to the gallery, but to the more 
imbecile members of the audience in all parts of the house. 
The plots—the “ Notions,” one may say—arealways rudimentary, 
These plays set out to charm our eyes and to produce an effect 
of gaiety. The League of Notions delivers the goods. Except 
the beauties of severity and restraint, there is every other 
delight for the eye; several of the scenes and groups are the 
most beautiful pieces of colour and “ stage effect’ that I have 
had the happiness to see. Mr. James Reynolds, who, the pro- 
gramme tells us, is responsible for the setting and costumes, is 
immensely to be congratulated. Some of his Russian dresses 
and some of the Vogue costumes of the First Act are fully 
worthy of Bakst. 
The scene “ Hell’s Kitchen (Somewhere in Soho)”’ is, like 


i the one on which the cloth of silver curtain rises, a very artful 


piece of stage design. It is chiefly in tones of grey. A sort 
of irregular-shaped recess at the back has above it a long 
horizontal window with bright green bars to it. Through this 
window the feet of those coming down on to the stage are 
seen. There is a staircase on one side. The effect is, from 
some felicity of proportion, fine and massive. It is against 
this scene that the Russian characters appear. There are 
six or seven wonderful young men bearing seven-branched 
candlesticks, who wear Russian costume which the Diaghile!i 
Ballet itself has never surpassed. They were so intricately 
dazzling that I have really forgotten their details, but 1 know 
that they were completed by short jackets of a deep blue with 
a beautiful raised pattern of trees in jade green and an 
embroidered border of two sorts of purple. The effect was 
entrancing. Mr. Reynolds is also particularly happy with a 
peculiar sort of deep magenta red which he combines with a 
scarlet that is almost orange in an extraordinarily pleasurable 
effect. These colours form the basis of the costumes of some 
of the Russian peasant women, who were quite gorgeous with 
their short, full skirts in these colours, with touches of bright 
green and gold on the bodice. [ wish, however, Mr. Reynolds 
would implore the two dancers to keep their head handkerchiefs 
on—their faces are so unsuitably English when they appear with 
their own crimped hair. There were also three Russian state 
costumes—IL mean the type which survived till lately for 
great occasions—which were beautiful. The Dance with the 
Benda Masks is most remarkable. Perhaps the first mask 
was the most enchanting, in which Miss Grace Cristie looks 
exactly like a Burmese ivory statuette. I do not think one 
of the audience guessed, until she took it off, that the face 
was as removable as the headdress. She had the decadent 
elegance of a Dulac princess come to life, a face of the most 
exquisite refinement and sensibility. She is a clever dancer, 
for as well as this swooning Eastern business she did a comic 
dance with a foolish apple-cheeked mask which made her look 
like one of Dostoievsky’s silly, hare-brained women. I think, 
by the way, she would have looked better in this dance if she 
had worn more clothes. There is an extraordinary contrast 
between her quite ordinary pretty “Dance of the Silver 
Bubble” and this distinguished performance. 

Among the comic episodes there were a pair of the most admir- 
able acrobats—Fortunello and Cirillino—almost the best that L 
have ever seen, and a very amusing “ recollection” of the old 
Oxford Theatre—the principal boy and conscientious, senti- 
mental tenor. 

The finale, the “ Bridal Veil,’ was not, I think, a great success. 
In the first place, to adopt the rédle of Smelfungus for a 
moment, it is an entire illusion to suppose that brides of all 
ages invariably dressed in white; they wore their best clothes, 
and that was all. It was not till the charming Winterhalter 
lady, the so-called ‘* Victorian Bride,” appeared that the white 
garments were justilied by facts, Also, why did they not dare 
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to give the “‘ Moyen Age Bride” a mediaeval dress? She was 
completely modern. Let me assure Mr. Reynolds that he need 
not have been afraid—mediaeval clothes were very beautiful. 

On the whole, however, if we can, as I can in this instance, 
forgive the complete absence of literary merit (except in the 
tiny scene in the show-shop in which Mr. Baskcomb gives us 
the delightful and rather distinguished picture of the tailor 
who sews revues together),and be content with an extraordinary 
light-heartedness and glow of colour, The League of Notions is 











the most amusing show to be seen at the moment. TARN, 
SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 
Haymarket.—Mary Rose - ee «+ 8.30—2.30 
{The last three weeks in which the Haymarket’s stalls 
will be stained with the tears of the Barricites.] 
Piayxnovse.—Hanky Panky John es ee 8.30—2.30 
{Quite an amusing farce about a psychologist.] 
Aprotto.—French Leave .. ee ee ee 8.30—2.30 
{An entertaining comedy.] 
Sr. Martin’s.—The Wonderful Visit .. e+ = 8.30—2.30 
(Mr. St. John Ervine’s and Mr. H. G. Wells’s adaptation 
of Mr. Wells’s novel. Notice later.] 
e 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURE OF JOHN FREDERICK 
HELVETIUS.* 


THERE is a freemasonry among that strangely happy band who 
love books, whether they are millionaires with the collector's 
mania, true scholars, men whose trade and calling is biblio- 
graphy, librarians or booksellers, or whether they are those 
omnivorous general readers who will fly at any game put up as 
long as it is ‘“* between boards.”’ One of the inner secrets known 
by the book-lover is this. However apparently dull, heavy, 
useless, and impossible a bock is, the authentic book-lover can 
always find something in it worth reading. Often, indeed, he 
finds the pearl of price in the most impossible oyster. The book- 
lover’s feeling about books is, indeed, like that of the Mohamme- 
dan. The orthodox Mohammedan will never destroy a book of 
any sort, whether written or printed. It may, he says, 
contain the name of Allah. Those who hold the book-faith 
true and undefiled have a similar feeling. A book may contain 
anything. At the lowest it is a lottery ticket with an off-chance 
of a great prize if not in cash yet in delight. 

It has just chanced to the present reviewer to enjoy one of 
the unexpected gifts provided by the practice of this free- 
masonry. What could seem more dull or impossible 
than An Encyclopaedia of Occultism? Yet he had hardly 
opened the book when he found what is going to be one of 
the treasures of his life—a veritable proof that there is always 
something in a book if only you can find it. What he found 
was no less than a story of the Philosophers’ Stone, written by 
John Frederick Helvetius, a physician at the Hague, and 
apparently translated, as the reader will see, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, or at any rate some spiritual ancestor who had got 
exactly the Stevensonian touch and style. Who but Stevenson 
eould have written: ‘* His manner of address was honest, grave, 
authoritative ; his stature was low, with a long face and hair 
black, his chin smooth’? ? Again, “ He seemed like a native 
of the North of Scotland ” is pure Kidnapped. 

John Frederick Helvetius published in 1667 a work concerning 
a strange adventure of his life in which he claimed to have taken 
part in a veritable act of metallic transmutation by alchemical 
processes, The book was translated into English and published 
in London in 1670 under the title Of a Transmutation. It is, 
we are informed by the editor of An Encyclopaedia of Occultism, 
“one of the few exact descriptions of such an experiment,” 
and for that sufficient reason it is quoted in full. We cannot 
do better than follow the editorial example :— 

“On the 27th December, 1666, in the afternoon, a stranger, in a 
plain, rustic dress, came to my house at the Hague. His manner 
of address was honest, grave, authoritative; his stature was 
low, with a long face and hair black, his chin smooth. He 
seemed like a native of the north of Scotland, and I guessed he 
was about forty-four years old. After saluting me he requested 
me most respectfully to pardon his rude intrusion, but that his 
love of the pyrotechnic art made him visit me. Having read 
some of my small treatises, particularly that against the sym- 
pathetic powder of Sir Kenelm Digby and observed therein 
my doubt of the Hermetic mystery, it caused him to request 
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this interview. He asked me if I still thought there was no 
medicine in Nature which could cure all diseases, unless the 
principal parts, as the lungs, liver, &c., were perished, or the time 
of death were come. To which I replied I never met with an 
adept, or saw such a medicine, though I read of much of it and 
often wished for it. Then I asked if he was a physician. He 
said he was a founder of brass, yet from his youth learned many 
rare things in chemistry, particularly of a friend—the manner 
to extract out of metals many medicinal arcana by the use of 
fire. After discoursing of experiments in metals, he asked me 
would I know the philosophers’ stone if I saw it ? I answered. 
I would not, though I read much of it in Paracelsus, Helmont, 
Basil, and others, yet I dare not say I could know the philoso- 
phers’ matter. In the interim he drew from his breast pocket 
a neat ivory box, and out of it took three ponderous lumps of 
the stone, each about the size of a small walnut. They were 
transparent and of a e brimstone colour, whereto some 
scales of the crucible adhered when this most noble substance 
was melted. The value of it I since calculated was twenty 
tons weight of gold. When I had greedily examined and 
handled the stone almost a quarter of an hour, and heard from 
the owner many rare secrets of its admirable effects in human 
and metallic bodies, also its other wonderful properties, I 
returned him this treasure of treasures, truly with a most 
sorrowful mind, like those who conquer themselves, yet, as was 
just, very thankfully and humbly. I further desired to know 
why the colour was yellow, and not red, ruby colour, or purple, 
as the philosophers write. He answered that was nothing, 
for the matter was mature and ripe enough. Then I humbly 
requested him to bestow a little piece of the medicine on me, in 
ag neon memory of him, though but of the size of a coriander 
or hemp seed. He presently answered, ‘Oh no, this is not 
lawful, though thou wouldst give me as many ducats in gold 
as would fill this room, not for the value of the metal, but for 
some particular consequences. Nay, if it were possible,’ said 
he, ‘that fire could be burnt by fire, I would rather at this 
instant cast all this substance into the fiercest flames.’ He then 
demanded if I had a more private chamber, as this was seen 
from the public street. I presently conducted him into the best 
furnished room backward, not doubting but he would bestow 
part thereof or some great treasure on me. He entered without 
wiping his shoes, although they were full of snow and dirt. He 
asked me for a little piece of gold, and, pulling off his cloak, 
opened his vest, under which he had five pieces of gold. They 
were hanging to a green silk ribbon, and were of the size of 
breakfast plates. This gold so far excelled mine that there was 
no comparison for flexibility and colour. The inscriptions 
engraven upon them he granted me to write out; they were 
pious thanksgivings to God, dated 20th August, 1666, with the 
characters of the Sun, Mercury, the Moon, and the signs of Leo 
and Libra. I was in great admiration, and desired to know 
where and how he obtained them. He answered, * A foreigner, 
who dwelt some days in my house, said he was a lover of this 
science, and came to reveal it to me. . . As soon as his 
relation was finished, I asked my visitor to show me the effect 
of transmutation and so confirm my faith ; but he declined it 
for that time in such a discreet manner that I was satisfied, he 
promising to come again in three weeks, to show me some 
curious arts in the fire, provided it were then lawful without 
prohibition. At the three weeks end he came, and invited me 
abroad for an hour ortwo. In our walk we discoursed of Nature's 
secrets, but he was very silent on the subject of the great elixir; 
gravely asserted that it was only to magnify the sweet fame 
and mercy of the most glorious God ; that few men endeavoured 
to serve Him, and this he expressed as a pastor or minister of a 
church; but I recalled his attention, entreating him to show 
me the metallic mystery, desiring also that he would eat, drink, 
and lodge at my house, which I pressed, but he was of so fixed 
a determination that all my endeavours were frustrated. 1 
could not forbear to tell him that I had a laboratory ready for 
an experiment, and that a promised favour was a kind of debt. 
‘ Yes, true,’ said he, ‘ but I promised to teach thee at my return, 
with this proviso, if it were not forbidden.” When I perceived 
that all this was in vain, I earnestly requested a small crumb 
of his powder, sufficient to transmute a few grains of lead to 
gold, and at last, out of his philosophical commiseration, he gave 
me as much as @ turnip seed in size, saying, ‘ Receive this small 
parcel of the greatest treasure of the world, which truly few kings 
or princes have ever seen or known.’ ‘ But,’ I said, * this 

rhaps will not transmute four grains of lead,’ whereupon he 
Bid me deliver it back to him, which, in hopes of a greater 
parcel, I did, but he, cutting half off with his nail, flung it 
into the fire, and gave me the rest wrapped neatly up in 
blue paper, saying, ‘It is yet sufficient for thee.’ I answered 
him, indeed with a most dejected countenance, ‘Sir, what 
means this? The other being too little, you give me now less.’ 
He told me to put into the crucible half an ounce of lead, for 
there ought to be no more lead put in than the medicine can 
transmute. I gave him great thanks for my diminished treasure, 
concentrated truly in the superlative degree, and put it charily 
up into my little box, saying I meant to try it the next day, 
nor would I reveal it to any. ‘ Not so, not so,’ said he, ‘ for 
we ought to divulge all things to the children of art which may 
tend alone to the honour of God, that so they may live in the 
theosophical truth.’ I now made a confession to him, that while 
the mass of his medicine was in my hands, I endeavoured to 
serape away a little of it with my nail, and could not forbear ; 
but scratched off so very little, that, it being picked from my 
nail, wrapped in a paper, and projected on melted lead, I found 
no transmutation, but almost the whole mass sublimed, while 
the remainder was a glassy earth. At this unexpected account 
he immediatcly said, ‘You are more dexterous to commit 
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theft than to apply the medicine, for if you had only waeees up 
the stolen prey in yellow wax, to preserve it from the fumes of 
the lead, it would have sunk to the bottom, and transmuted it 
to gold; but having cast it into the fumes, the violence of the 
vapour, partly by its sympathetic alliance, carried the medicine 
quite away.’ I brought him the crucible, and he perceived a 
most beautiful saffron-like tincture sticking to the sides. He 
promised to come next morning at nine o’clock, to show me that 
this tincture would transmute the lead into gold. Having 
taken his leave, I impatiently awaited his return, but the next 
day he came not, nor ever since. He sent an excuse at half-past 
nine that morning, and promised to come at three in the afternoon, 
but I never heard of him since. I soon began to doubt the whole 
matter. Late that night my wife, who was a most curious 
student and inquirer after the art, came soliciting me to make 
an experiment of that little grain of tiw stone, to be assured of 
the truth. ‘Unless this be done,’ said she, ‘I shall have no 
rest or sleep this night.’ She being so earnest, I commanded a 
fire to be made, saying to myself, ‘I fear, I fear indeed, this 
man hath deluded me.’ My wife wrapped the said matter in 
wax, and I cut half an ounce of lead, and put it into a crucible 
in the fire. Being melted, my wife put in the medicine, made 
into a small pill with the wax, which presently made a hissing 
noise, and in a quarter of an hour the mass of lead was totally 
transmuted into the best and finest gold, which amazed us 
exceedingly. We could not sufficiently gaze upon this admirable 
and miraculous work of nature, for the melted lead, after pro- 
jection, showed on the fire the rarest and most beautiful colours 
imaginable, settling in green, and when poured forth into an 
ingot, it had the lively fresh colour of blood. When cold it 
shined az the purest and most splendid gold. Truly all those who 
were standing about me were exceedingly startled, and I ran 
with this aurified lead, being yet hot, to the goldsmith, who 
wondered at the fineness, and after a short trial by the test, 
said it was the most excellent gold in the world.” 


When a man has done one so good a turn as this, it would 
be manners of the worst not to make him a salute. There- 
fore we will add that, quite apart from Helvetius, An Encyclo- 
pacdia of Occultism is what it describes itself—“* A Sompendium 
of Information on the Occult Sciences, Occult Personalities, 
Psychic Science, Magic, Demonology, Spiritism,and Mysticism.” 
Though Mr. Lewis Spence, if he will allow us to say so without 
ill-will, is too much given to the futilities and absurdities of 
Occultism—is too much of an alchemist and too little of a 
chemist—we are bound to say that he writes like a scholar. 
Unlike s0 many writers on things occult, he can treat his theme 
seriously without being futile, absurd, and infantile. Given 
his theme, there is the minimum of cant. Indeed, the book, 
from many points of view, may prove useful to those who are 
perplexed by the ambiguities of occultism, magic, and the rest, 
Putting it at the lowest, the book is one which will reward 
casual openings by many curious discoveries. Read the follow- 
ing, taken purely at random :— 

‘“Brrnprotpine A Corpse: The Afritans of the Shari River 


in Central America were wont to blindfold a corpse before 
burying it, to prevent it from returning to haunt the survivors." 


That might be of great use to a writerof “Shockers”! The police 
would find on Wimbledon Common a blindfolded corpse. This 
would lead the Inspector Skill of the story at once to envisage 
the crime as committed by a Central American. The Inspector 
is, of course, a scholar of illimitable knowledge. In the end the 
crime is traced to the morganatic wife of a “relapsed” ex- 
President of the Republic of Costa Dora of the said tribe. A 
night scene on the Shari River would make admirable “ copy.” 
One more touch. After the police have removed the blind- 
folding, a strangely scented and vividly coloured Indian handker- 
chief, quite a lot of haunting takes place in the Z Division of 
the Metropolitan Police. When, however, the corpse is re- 
blindfolded by the special directions of Inspector Skill, the worst 
hauntings stop. It is, however, several months before Rosa 
Dawlish, shorthand-typist in the Ministry of Health and fiancée 
of the Inspector, ceases to see a sallow man with sandy whiskers 
pounding the head of a magnificent Othello-like negro with a 
dwarf motor-jack in a moonlight glade on Wimbledon Common. 


‘ 





THE ENCLOSURE OF THE LAND.* 

More prejudice, more false pleading, and more ignorant argu- 
ments have been applied to the enclosure of the land than to 
almost any other subject. It is the great merit of Mr. Curtler’s 
book that he gives a perfectly calm and judicial survey of the 
whole question. He draws upon the work of Sir Paul Vinogradoff, 
Professor Ashley, Messrs. Secbohm, Slater, Tawney, Gray, and 
others, and though on the main question he has told us nothing 
that is strictly new he has presented us with a summary as 
~ © The Enelos wre and Redistribution of our Land. By W. H.R. Curtler, Oxford: 
at the Clarendon Press. (163, net.) 





compact and interesting as we could wish for. In the latter part 
of his book, however, his own researches have thrown fresh light 
on several details: on the expense of enclosure, the renting of 
commons, the overwhelming evidence of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries that commons did more harm than good, 
the money concessions made in enclosure Acts to the small- 
holder, and the fact that it was the large landowners who, by 
granting allotments, tried to remedy the hardships inflicted on 
many poor people through the loss of the commons. Some of 
our more misleading historians have invited us to believe that 
there was an elysian period in England when the people, owning 
the land in the truest sense, were all free to gather the fruits of 
the earth; and that this elysian period was ended by the 
wickedness of a comparatively few powerful men who 
grabbed the land from its rightful owners and enclosed it 
to make large private farms, hunting grounds, deer parks, 
and so forth. 

We need not go into the whole complicated question of the 
various systems of land tenure which owing to successive foreign 
invasions existed in England. No serious student has neglected 
the fascinating pages of Maitland upon this subject. Enough 
to say that the common field system was characteristic of what 
has been regarded as an elysian period. Mr. Curtler describes 
the appearance of one of the great fields which were commonly 
owned and commonly farmed. Such a field might be 400 or 
500 acres in extent. It was marked out by innumerable strips 
of turf which separated the plots of the various cultivators. 
While it was being cultivated it was divided by temporary fences, 
but these disappeared after harvest. Such rotation of crops as 
was known had its highest form in what is known as the three- 
field system, a system which grew out of the successive stages 
of a one-field system and a two-field system. Roots were un- 
known in early days,and under the three-field system one field 
was always fallowed. As the houses of the cultivators were 
grouped together and the plots lay in different fields the culti- 
vator might have to go considerable distances in a day to work 
on his plots. When the harvest had been got in everybody 
had a right to graze his cattle over the land held in common. 
Generally precise dates were fixed when beasts might be turned 
on to the land, and this meant that the harvest had to be got 
in whether it was ready or not if the small farmer did not want 
his crops to be devoured by roaming cattle. 

As can be imagined, the standard of farming under such 
conditions was extremely low. The mingling of the animals 
caused an extraordinary amount of disease. The whole thing 
was what a writer in Tudor times called a “ mingle-mangle” 
plan. It must be obvious to anybody who has an even rudi- 
mentary knowledge of farming that English agriculture could 
not develop in this way. No man could improve the breed of 
his stock and keep the land clean, sweet,and productive so long 
as he was at the mercy of his neighbours. As a matter of fact, 
the system bore most hardly on the poor and weak because a 
richer man with a heavier head of stock tended to crowd out the 
smaller men. The mere process of saving a man from being 
at the mercy of his neighbours meant enclosure. There was no 
other solution. It must not be forgotten, however, that the 
growth of private ownership and individual enterprise in farming 
were enormously aided by the circulation of money. Money 
was the most destructive solvent of seignorial power and of the 
giving of services. Arable farming is the best and most scientific 
of all forms of farming, and without enclosure it would have 
remained impossible in any serious sense. But arable farming 
on a wide scale did not steadily prosper as a result of enclosure, 
as according to human expectation it ought to have prospered. 
In the middle of the fourteenth century there was a great set- 
back. There was a tragic reason. 

That tragic reason was the terrible visitation of 1348-9 known 
as the “‘ Black Death.” The population of England at that 
time must have been something between three million and five 
million persons, and it is possible that the ‘“‘ Black Death” wiped 
out one-third or even half of this population. The immediate 
sequel to the paralysis of agricultural labour was that England 
became chiefly a sheep-farming country. Although enclosure 
is essential to arable farming and must lead to arable farming 
wherever agriculture is most thriving, arable farming was 
impossible with a scarcity of labour. After the “ Black Death” 
land which had been ploughed was laid down to grass. This, 
however, did not affect the continued practice of enclosure, and 
throughout the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries there was a 
distinct effort on the part of the peasantry to get land into their 
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own hands in order to escape compulsory co-operation with the 
lazy and shiftless :— 

** Enclosure usually took the form of individual enclosures of 
strips in the common fields, and sporadic encroachments on the 
common pasture or waste; though there were instances of a 
formal agreement on the part of townships to abandon the old 
system and adopt the new one of compact enclosed holdings. 
And these methods are to be contrasted with the enclosures of 
the manorial authorities at the same time, which were on a large 
scale, and generally for conversion of arable into pasture, whereas 
the smaller men generally continued arable farming after enclo- 
sure. In the sixteenth century enclosure by the tenants was, 
according to Mr. Tawney, more generally of the pasture and 
meadows than of the arable strips, though there was a constant 
tendency to gather these into compact blocks, and even on the 
demesne the agent, through whom enclosure was usually carried 
out, was the large farmer to whom the demesne had been let. 
And it is to be noticed that there was no compulsion on the 
customary tenants, or on the leaseholders of the demesne, to 
make them enclose ; theirs was a purely spontaneous movement 
prompted by a desire to escape obsolete restrictions. There was 
also another :notive-—the need of self-protection. The growth 
of large grazing farms, and the consequent over-stocking of the 
commons, led the small men to enclose as the only way to keep 
some of the pasture for their own use ; for not only had they to 
feel their working oxen, but also their sheep, as many customary 
tenants were sheep farmers also on a considerable scale, and many 
now kept horses and cows in larger quantities than before.” 

It may be asked how it happened that if the history of enclosure 
was as we have stated there were so many complaints against 
the rapacity of powerful grabbers. Undoubtedly some rich 
and unscrupulous men did enrich themselves at the expense 
of their fellows, but the many complaints which have been 
quoted from writings of the fifteenth and especially of the 
sixtcenth centuries are capable of an explanation rather different 
from that which has been too often placed upon them. The 
sixteenth century was the transitional century from the middle 
ages to modern times, and the first half of it saw widespread 
suffering among the people. Competition had begun in earnest 
and the weakest went to the wall, There must have been suffer- 
ing in any case. It is not to be wondered at that a cottager 
who found that his rights to take loppings and clippings for fuel, 
and to turn his pigs out anywhere he pleased, were severely 
restricted laid the blame on some powerful enemy. Such a 
cottager might not be a regular cultivator at all, and to him 
enclosure did mean a real deprivation. He got all the bad and 
none of the good of enclosure. 

“© Besides the farmers,’ says one of their advocates, ‘ there 

are other village people, such as the cottager, the mechanic, 
and inferior a to whom common rights are an incite- 
ment to industry. Their children, sent out to yearly service 
amongst the farmers, manage in time to scrape together £20 or 
£30, marry young women possessed of an equal sum, obtain a 
cottage, and purchase cows, calves, sheep, hogs, and poultry. 
Then while the husband hires himself out as a day labourer, the 
wite stops at home and herds the live stock on the common. 
Out of the former's wages the rent of cottage, orchard, and two 
or three acres of meadow ground is paid, which, sav« for the rights 
of common, would be insufficient to support the beasts and 
poultry of which his property consists. yhen winter sets in 
the more prudent of these small tenants board their sheep with 
farmers at the rate of 2s. to 2s. 6d. per score per week, and part 
of each Sunday is employed by the cottagers in a visit to their 
sheep. The number of each man’s cows is apportioned to the 
size of his haystack which supplies them with fodder in the 
winter. How would this class be provided for if the commons 
were ploughed up ?’” 
Such complaints as these were more social than economic, for 
if the good of the majority be held superior to the good of the 
individual it must be admitted, as has been said, that nothing 
but enclosures could have saved English farming. Nor can 
the loudness of the outcry be justified by the figures of enclosure 
so far as they have been investigated for particular periods. 

“The total area declared to have been enclosed by the 
inquisitions of 1517-19, and 1607 is only 171,051 acres, out of 

a total acreage of nineteen millions or 0.90 per cent., and Dr. 
Gay, allowing for imperfections in the returns, and adding a 
hypothetical increase for the years not covered by, and for the 
counties not included in, the commissions, calculates that the 
total amount enclosed from 1455 to 1607 comes to 516,673 acres, 
or less than two per cent. of the total area of England ; no very 
large proportion.” 
Of course there has been considerable controversy over these 
fiyure:, but even if they ought to be raised appreciably we should 
still be far from any proof of a conspiracy of landlordism. Within. 
the law hardship was undoubtedly inflicted; land speculators 
were as careless of the public interest as they are now ; and the 
nouveaux riches of Plantagenet, Tudor, and Stuart times offended 
the comity of rural life as much as their successors offend it 
to-day. But when all has been said enclosure had to come. 


THE SYSTEM OF ANIMATE NATURE.* 

THERE are high-minded men and women among us who main. 
tain that they can detect something making for spiritual 
elevation even in the midst of this orgy of materialism 
which now seems on the point of engulfing civilization, but 
many look to the future with dismay, their spiritual faith badly 
shaken by the fierce, if sometimes insidious, assaults of the 
large army of materialists. How frequently must the ery 
have gone up: “ Lord, I believe ; help thou mine unbelief ” 
To such as these the volumes containing the Gifford Lectures 
delivered by Professor J. Arthur Thomson at Aberdeen in 
1915 and 1916 will appear to come as a direct answer to prayer, 
even though, as the author says in his preface : “ We have not 
seen it to be our duty to justify the ways of God to man. We 
have tried to keep as close as possible to the facts of the case 
leaving philosophical and religious inferences to those who are 
better qualified to draw them.” 

Strange that from the ranks of science should come the 
builders of the dam egainst the materialistic flood, from the 
ranks of those who appear to be responsible more than any 
other section of the community for opening wide the flood- 
gates through which the all-engulfing waters flow. The explana- 
tion is given in the words of the ever-wise Bacon, which here 
stand before the author’s preface: ‘This I dare affirm in 
knowledge of Nature, that a little natural philosophy, and the 
first entrance into it, doth dispose the opinion to atheism, but 
on the other side much natural philosophy, and wading deep 
into it, will bring about men’s minds to religion.” Professor 
Thomson has certainly waded deep into natural philosophy, 
and the results of his study are lucidly set forth in this series 
of lectures. 

The wonderful advances made in physics and chemistry, 
advances almost beyond the comprehension of the average 
man or woman, have stimulated belief that by the application 
of the laws of physics and chemistry we shall ultimately be able 
to explain the origin of life and even, perhaps, produce a living 
organism in the laboratory. Certainly many machines, the 
product of the physicist’s ingenuity, appear on superficial 
examination to approximate very closely to living organisms, 
but a little closer investigation will show that they lack the 
essential insignia of life: above all, the most perfect machine is 
unable to maintain itself, to make its own repairs, a power 
within the capacity of the meanest organism. Still, no one 
contends that we are at present within measurable distance of 
producing synthetically a living creature ; what is discussed in 
these lectures is the possible prophetic nature of the mechanistic 
vision, in other words the question whether, given the present 
or even future knowledge of the laws of physics and chemistry, 
it will be possible in terms of these laws to explain life. Few of 
us are qualified to enter the lists with the doughty champions 
of the two schools of thought, the mechanistic and the biological 
—the old vitalism is rejected by both sides. Rather do we agree 
with Sir Thomas Browne, who in his Religio Medici says :— 

‘Every man is not a proper champion for Truth, nor fit to 
take up the gauntlet in the cause of Verity: many from the 
ignorance of these Maxims, and an inconsiderate Zeal unto 
Truth, have too rashly charged the troops of Error, and remain 
as Trophies unto the enemies of Truth. A man may be in as 
just possession of Truth as of a City, and yet be forced to 
surrender.” 

Whatever view the reader may hold concerning the origin 
of life, he cannot but admire the skill with which the lecture 
marshals his facts, and be impressed with the arguments he 
bases on them. Professor Thomson is not satisfied that life, 
mind, the aspirations of the soul, can be explained in terms of 
attractions and repulsions of atoms; we wonder, indeed, if 
anyone really is, even though the workings of his reason may 
impel him towards such an explanation. It is, however, the 
aim of the lecturer to show that feeling end reason are not 
necessarily opposed ; indeed, he would appear to affirm that, 
though feeling should be rigorously excluded from scientifiv 
investigation, in philosophical consideration of the results of 
such investigation reason without feeling is not reason at all. 
Now one cf the questions to which the founder of the Gifford 
Lectureships desired an answer from the lecturer was: ‘To 
what extent docs our knowledge of Nature conform with our 
conception of God? In the fifth section of the wonderful first 
lecture of the series, devoted to a consideration of the “un- 
fathomed universe,” speaking of the function of feeling in our 
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view of Nature, Professor Thomson says: “Through feeling 
we discern what science cannot get into focus.” In this con- 
nexion the words of the anthem will recur to many: “If 
with all your hearts ye truly seek Me, ye shall ever surely find 
Me”—words so insistent on the value of feeling to the highest 
quest of man. 

The first lecture certainly provides much food for thought. 
Herein are discussed the purposes and limitations of science. 
The lecturer is well acquainted with the remarkable develop- 
ments and discoveries of the past century, and rejoices in the 
progress ; yet, as he says, in spite of all this progress, we stand 
wondering before an unfathomed universe, and he does not 
altogether hide his opinion that much of it must remain un- 
fathomable. We speak of certain Laws of Nature, but these 
are not more than statements of certain facts, verifiable state- 
ments, so certain that on deductions from them we are prepared 
to risk our lives, but they are not explanations. Concerning 
the law of gravity Newton himself wrote: ‘‘I have not been 
able to deduce from phenomena the raison d’étre of the properties 
of gravity and I have set up no hypotheses”? ; and the late 
Professor J. H. Poynting said: ‘‘ We must confess that physical 
laws have greatly fallen off in dignity. No long time ago they 
were quite commonly described as the fixed laws of Nature, 
and were supposed sufficient in themselves to govern the 
universe ; now we can only assign to them the humble rank of 
mere descriptions, often erroneous, of similarities we believe 
we have observed. A law of Nature explains nothing, 
it has no governing power, it is but a descriptive formula, which 
the careless have sometimes personified.” 

Many pages of the first lecture are devoted to a consideration 
of the limitations of science, a healthy and even necessary 
pastime for the scientist, for, as the author says: ‘Science 
makes so many permanent discoveries, never contradicted 
though often transcended, that she acquires an assured confi- 
dence which has only been equalled by that of theology.” He 
claims, however, as a wholesome sign of the tendency of modern 
science, that it is acutely aware of its limitations, a claim sup- 
ported by reference to the statements of Du Bois-Reymond, 
Lord Kelvin, and many others. It is well to be reminded that 
“much so-called ‘ explanation’ is reducing unusual unintelligi- 
bility to order rather than to radical understanding.” 

It is impossible in the space available for a review of these 
lectures to do more than indicate their substance, the subject is 
far too complex. There is no padding in these volumes—every 
sentence is a necessary part of the lecturer’s presentation of his 
so that even the small-type summaries the writerappends 
to each lecture give an unsatisfactory impression of it. Having 
dwelt on the similarities and contrasts between the realm of 
organisms and the domain of the inorganic, Professor Thomson 
quotes with approval Professor Enriques’ opinion that “ every- 
thing around is living and active, save for a difference in the 
intensity or in the rapidity of the changes and in the relative 
importance of the internal and external factors for the course 
of the phenomena.” But he maintains that the inorganic 
domain is devoid of the individuality, reproductivity, freedom 
of action, endeavour, and purposiveness characteristic of the 
realm of organisms, 

Necessary as it may be for the thesis of the continuity of 
evolution, which maintains that everything was implicit in the 
beginning of the world to become explicit in the course of evolu- 
tion, we confess that this attribution of “livingness”’ to inor- 
ganic matter seems to us to strain the quality of livingness and 
to strengthen the position of the mechanists, but it is to be 
presumed that life in the inorganic domain is also something 
that cannot be explained by physico-chemical laws. So far 
we have seen no definition of this inorganic life, and are glad to 
pass with the lecturer to the consideration of the life of the 
The criteria of this life are given as the power of 
persisting and maintaining a complex specific structure, the 
capacities of growth, reproduction, and development, effective 
behaviour, registration of experiences and experiments, and 
variability. The first quality alone, the maintenance of a 
specific structure in spite of wear and tear and varying environ- 
ment, is a profound mystery, seeming to many inexplicable by 
the known laws of physics and chemistry, and still less do these 
laws suffice to explain the remaining attributes. 

Having satisfied himself and, we think, most of his readers 
that the mechanistic view is not a satisfactory explanation of 
vital activity, Professor Thomson approaches the problem of 
the relation between body and mind, and leaves the reader to 
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decide according to his inclination between the soul-theory, 
the theory of psychical-monism which holds that the conscious 
process is the only reality, and the two-aspect theory that life 
is the only reality, having a subjective and an objective aspect. 
Whatever conclusion be reached on this question, the all-im- 
portant point is the pervasiveness of “mentality” in the realm 
of organisms. 

The second volume is devoted to a consideration of evolution, 
and we are introduced to the sociosphere or Kingdom of Man, 
The continuity of evolution, a continuity with epoch-making 
creative steps, is described and insisted on. To justify the 
belief in God, efforts have been made to show gaps in the 
continuity of Nature, but the author quotes Professor G. J. 
Blewett as saying :— 

*“Onece you shatter the continuity of Nature, you shatter 
more than Materialism. You shatter the possibility of all 
science whatever. You open up the gulf of universal scepticisin, 
and materialism disappears in it, it is true, but along with it 
will disappear Theism and Theology.” 

The whole subject is clearly and sympathetically handled, 
and if it bristles with difficulties, and some of the explanations, 
such as the idea of the germ-cell experimenting in self-expres- 
sion, seem unconvincing, we must remember that the scientific 
study of evolution has been of comparatively shortduration ; but 
the lecturer would have us direct our attention to the insurgence 
of organic life and the purposiveness of the evolutionary process. 
Surely the psalmist has spoken truly; and if, in the words of 
the lecturer: “From the intrinsic order and intelligibility of 
Nature, which the rise of the magnificent scientific edifice proves, 
we may not be logically permitted to make a transcendent 
inference to an Omniscient Creator, but it is in that way the 
heart of man points,” the heart is a true guide. 





PLEBISCITES IN INTERNATLONAL RELATIONS.* 
TuE plebiscite or popular vote for or against a change of allegi- 
ance has been sanctioned by the Allies in certain districts 
affected by the Treaty of Versailles. This method of expressing 
* self-determination *’ was advocated with special vigour by 
President Wilson. It is appropriate, therefore, that two of his 
countrymen should have prepared, independently, what seem 
to be the first serious works in English on the subject. One of 
these is an elaborate monograph by Miss Wambaugh, who has 
described in some detail the various plebiscites held between 
1789 and 1914, and has printed masses of illustrative documents. 
The other, by Mr. Mattern, of Johns Hopkins University, is an 
essay on the general history of plebiscites from early times and 
on the political considerations involved in them. Mr. Mattern’s 
thoughtful essay, which may be supplemented here and there 
by references to Miss Wambaugh’s collection of materials, is 
opportune and deserves attention. We may note at once that 
Mr. Mattern does not share the President’s unqualified admira- 
tion of the plebiscite. He is conscious of the fact that the 
North declined to allow the South the privilege of * self-deter- 
mination ’’ in 1861, although a Southern plebiscite would have 
given a large majority for Secession. Mr. Mattern cannot 
reconcile the President’s belief in 
“the settlement of every question, whether of territory, of 
sovereignty, of economic arrangement, or of political relation- 
ship, upon the basis of the free acceptance of that settlement 
by the people immediately concerned, and not upon the basis 
of the material interest or advantage of any other nation or 
people which may desire a different settlement for the sake of 
its own exterior influence or mastery ” 
with the hard facts of history, and especially of American 
history. He remarks :— 

‘‘No state can, at the present time, from the point of view 

of constitutional law recognize the right of secession founded 
upon the principle of self-determination. By doing so it would 
invite its own destruction. For in every modern state there 
may be found, at one time or other, groups sufficiently clis- 
satisfied with the conduct of the majority or of a ruling minority 
to demand a release from their allegiance. Such demands are 
especially likely to occur in a state which in the past hus 
acquired, on the time-honoured principle of conquest, groups of 
populations ethnically foreign to its own racial stock.” 
The application of this view to Southern Ireland or to Porto 
Rico is obvious. The policy of the North in 1861-65 has un- 
questionably been justified by its result, as against ** self- 
determination.” 

Mr. Mattern outlines the history of the plebiscite, which in 
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Rome expressed only the will of the plebs or commons and was 
not made binding on all until 287 B.c. He dismisses supposed 
examples of plebiscites in mediaeval France, though he admits 
that the Swiss, secluded in their mountains, decided important 
matters by popular vote much as the German tribes had done 
in the age of Tacitus. He rightly gives the credit of reviving the 
principle in modern Europe to the Independent officers and 
soldiers of Cromwell's army in the “‘ Agreement of the People,” 
while the French revolutionaries were the first to put it into 
practice. The special use of the plebiscite, to determine a 
change of sovereignty, was first exemplified in the case of 
Avignon and Venaissin, the small Papal States in the heart of 
Provence. The revolution broke out in Avignon in 1790 and 
prevailed after some bloodshed. The French Assembly was 
then asked to annex the districts, on the pretext that a plebiscite 
had declared for reunion with France. The Assembly showed 
much reluctance to decree the annexation, but at last agreed to 
it in September, 1791 ; the Pope protested against the ‘* manifest 
violation of the law of nations,’’ based on a sham plebiscite 
from which the Pope’s supporters had been forcibly excluded. 
When the Allied sovereigns had failed to make good their 
threats against France, the Convention in November, 1792, 
promised support to all peoples who should desire to regain 
their liberty. Bale, then occupied by French troops, wes 
quick to declare itself the “ Republic of Rauracie” and to 
vote for union with France. Savoy and Nice followed suit. 
Belgium, having revolted against the Austrians, desired to be 
independent, but Jacobin clubs, subsidized from Paris and 
including among their members all the French troops in occupa- 
tion, arranged a plebiscite in favour of annexation. The 
Rhineland was similarly constrained to return Francophile 
members to a Convention, which declared that “the free 
Rheno-Germanic people” wanted to become Frenchmen. The 
French Republic had declared against conquests, and therefore 
had to veil its annexations under the dogma of “ self-deter- 
mination,” as expressed in a plebiscite. At the same time, the 
Republic declined to admit the right of the Vendée to “ self- 
determination’; the soil of France was of course inalienable. 
Thus “ the institution of the plebiscite as a method of expression 
of the popular will in its determination of sovereignty was 
killed between its conception and birth.” 

While France was deprived in 1815 of the regions—except 
Avignon—which were supposed to have voted for union with 
her, the plebiscites held in 1859 and 1860 in Italy had lasting 
results. The Sardinian Kingdom annexed the other States, 
except Venice, on the strength of the plebiscites which, in each 
of them, had shown overwhelming majorities for Italian unity. 
Mr. Mattern points out how Napoleon ILL, who had raised 
himself to power by a plebiscite, was careful to stipulate that 
the cession of Savoy and Nice to France should be subject to 
confirmation at a poll of the people. The Venetians, too, were 
consulted in 1866, when Austria had transferred Venice to 
France rather than yield it to Italy; and the Romans were 
asked to vote for or against annexation, after the Italian troops 
had occupied the capital in 1870. The union of Moldavia and 
Wallachia was effected after the Roumanians had voted for it 
in 1857. Bismarck agreed in principle to hold a plebiscite in 
Northern Schleswig in and after 1864, but he was careful never to 
let the Danish inhabitants have a chance of voting for reunion 
with Denmark. When Napoleon IIL. tried to acquire Luxem- 
burg in 1867, he made it a condition that the people should 
first vote on the question. On the other hand, when we ceded 
Heligoland to Germany in 1890, Lord Salisbury declined to 
take a plebiscite of the poor Heligolanders, “* The plebiscite,” 
he said, “ is not among the traditions of this country. We have 
not taken a plebiscite, and I see no necessity for doing so.” Mr, 
Gladstone, though he had suggested an Alsatian plebiscite in 
i870, agreed with Lord Salisbury in 1890. When Norway 
broke away from Sweden in 1904, the Norwegians had a plebiscite, 
in which 368,208 persons voted for independence and only 
184 against it. Mr. Mattern does not forget to mention that at 
the outset of the Civil War Texas and Tennessee held plebiscites, 
which yielded very large majorities for secession ; while Eastern 
Virginia gave a popular vote for secession from the Union, 
Western Virginia voted the other way, and seceded from 
Virginia. It may be added that by the treaty of peace between 


Chile and Peru in 1884, the people of Tacna and Arica were 
to be allowed in 1894 to say whether they wished to be Chilians 
or Peruvians ; Chile, however, continues to occupy the provinces 
“by the same right,” 


as a Chilian Ambassador said, ‘* which 








Germany exercised when she annexed Alsace and Lorraine.” 
The author shows how largely the plebiscite principle has Sees 
adopted in the Peace Treaties, though, as he adds, the Allies’ 
practice is by no means uniform. In his closing chapters Mr, 
Mattern emphasizes the wide difference between a plebiscite on 
a domestic question and a plebiscite which may transfer a 
whole population from one state to another. He contends 
not unreasonably, that a bare majority ought not to suffice, 
where it is a question of a change of sovereignty, and that the 
majority in favour of change ought to be overw helming, other. 
wise the minority will create endless trouble for their new rulers, 
He leaves it to be inferred that in those cases where a plebiscite 
may be held with some prospect of producing a durable peace, 
the plebiscite is really unnecessary, since its result can be fore. 
told with certainty—as, for instance, in Alsace-Lorraine if a 
vote had been taken there. On the other hand, where the result 
of a plebiscite is uncertain, the plebiscite in itself is not likely to 
restore harmony between the two sections of the population 
concerned and the two States to which they look for help, Ag 
the result of his inquiry, then, Mr. Mattern cherishes a profound 
distrust of the plebiscite, as a means of determining changes of 
sovereignty. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF TRAVEL. * 

Mrs. GuLu’s brightly written book! gives an interesting account 
of a trip to the sacred Mongolian city of Urga which she per- 
formed in 1913—the war, of course, explains its belated publi- 
cation. She hoped at first to have the additional adventure of 
crossing the Desert of Gobi, but found it necessary to take the 
Siberian Railway instead and approach Urga from the Russian 
side. Her sketches of Mongolian nomad life are always enter- 
taining. But the most remarkable chapter is that which 
describes the almost incredible horrors of the prison at Urga. 
Each inmate of this dreadful place is confined, she tells us, in 
“a heavy wooden chest, some 4 to 4} feet long by 24 feet deep, 
iron-bound and secured by two strong padlocks.” The only 
means of ventilation is a hole in the side, through which food is 
thrust in; and apparently the prisoners, once inserted in these 
chests, are never taken out except to be led to a more merciful 
death by the executioner’s sword. Even the famous iron cages 
which Cardinal Balue invented for Louis XI. pale before these 
loathsome coffins, of which Mrs. Gull saw some twenty or thirty 
in each of the five dungeons which compose the Urga prison. 
One of these dungeons was filled with Chinese merchants who 
were suspected of favouring the Chinese Republic at the time 
of the Mongol declaration of independence :— 

‘‘ There they were, shut up for the remainder of their lives 
in heavy iron-bound coffins, out of which they could never under 
any conditions or for any purpose move. They could not lie 
down flat, they could not sit upright, they were not only manacled 
but chained to the coffins. They saw daylight but for a few 
minutes, when their food was thrust into their coffins through a 
hole four or five inches in diameter, twice daily. In one way 
only did they score over their Mongolian fellow-sufferers. Their 
narrower Chinese skulls enabled them, painfully and with difii- 
culty, to protrude their heads through the hole in the coffin side, 
The Mongol cranium is too wide to do so at all.” 

The only objection which we can take to Mr. Enock’s readable 
and picturesque work? lies in its title. Spanish America can 
hardly be accepted as including Brazil, which is by far the 
largest State of the continent. Probably Mr. Enock had a good 
reason for not using “ Latin Americe,” the only title which at 
once covers Mexico, Brazil, and Argentina. The curse which 
Donatus invokes on those who have said our good things before 
us may be equally well applied to those who have pre-empted 
our title. But this is a trifling objection, and we should be 
sorry if it were to deter any pedantic reader from making 
acquaintance with these very entertaining volumes. Mr. Enock 
has travelled widely in South and Central America, and probably 
knows those spacious regions as well as any living Englishman. 
He has drawn freely on the excellent “South American Series,” 
edited by the late Major Martin Hume, of which his new book 
forms a kind of summary. He mingles historical lore with 
topographical information in a very agreeable fashion, and con- 
cludes with a couple of useful and instructive chapters on “ Trade 
and Finance” and “ To-day and To-morrow.” He does well 
to disabuse his readers of the too prevalent idea that all Latin 
“© (1) A Tour in Mongolia, By Beatrix Bulstrode (Mrs. B. M. Gull). Ton. 
don: Methuen. [16s. net.]}——(2) Spanish America. By C. KR. Enock. 2 vols. 


London: 'T. Fisher Unwin. [30s. net.]——(3) A Cheechako in Alaska and Yukon 
By Charlotte Cameron. Same publisher. [258. net.|}——(4) A Winter Cirenil 





of our Arctic Coast. By Hudson Stuck. London: T. Werner Laurie. ber 
net.}——(5) The Life and Evploretions of Vrederick Stank Arnot sy I i 
Baker. London: Scelcy, Service, and Co. [12s. Gd. net.) 
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acetone 
American Republics are in a continual state of revolutionary 
turmoil. Their constitutions, as a rule, are admirably 
devised, and their systems of government nowddays work 


very smoothly. 

“It might not be an exaggeration to say that there is more 
public spirit, of a kind, in a small Spanish American town than 
in its English or United States equivalent. More interest is 
taken in local government ; there is more discussion in local 
matters. The inhabitant, if he has any grade of education and 
knowledge, thinks it natural to assert his opinion as a unit of 
his habitat, and public opinion is a strong factor.” 

Mr. Enock’s general remarks on this subject may be read with 
profit by those who think of settling or employing capital in 
South or Central America. 

A“ cheechako *’ in Alaska is what in milder and more southerly 
districts of the North American continent is called a “ tender- 
foot.’ Mrs. Cameron can only call herself a “ tenderfoot ” 
anywhere in the sense of being a stranger to that particular 
locality, for her adventurous journeys in Africa before the war, 
no less than her new book on Alaska, show that she has the 
faculty of speedily acccmmcdating herself to the ways of primi- 
tive peoples and their manners of life. She also has the faculty 
of describing what she has seen in a lively and picturesque 
fashion, and has thus produced an extremely readable narrative, 
When someone asked her if she always travelled alone, even in 
wild outlandish parts, she answered that she did :— 

“But how untrue, because in travelling one is never alone. 

Whatever your destination, whatever the chosen route, there 
you will find others who have a like intention. No matter how 
distant, or how wild and uncivilized the place, maybe you will 
find people on boat or train who have been there before, or who 
have made their homes at the spot you imagined so isolated. 
Soon, also, you will know all that is worth knowing about the 
locality you have chosen. If yours is a personality which is not 
disagreeable, you will at once find friends in the University of 
Travel; it will be your own fault if you are lonely. In this 
world, give and take, sow and reap, are truisms as old as those 
of the Indians.” 
Anyone who has learnt to travel in this spirit is sure to find 
the journey interesting and to bring home tales that can be so 
written as to be worth reading. Mrs. Cameron is never dull, 
but her account of the Eskimos with whom she made friends 
so easily is the best part of her very pleasant book. Along with 
it may profitably be read another work written in the same 
cosmopolitan spirit, Archdeacon Stuck’s narrative of his journey 
with dog-sleds around the entire Arctic coast of Alaska.‘ This 
is Dr. Stuck’s fourth book of Alaskan travel, and we incline to 
think tist it is his best; in view of the steady culmination of 
interest, perhaps he will change his mind about making it his 
last. His description of the Eskimos is very attractive: 
“I think,” he says, “they are the bravest, the cheeriest, 
the most industrious, the most hospitable, and altogether 
the mcst winning native people that I know anything 
about, the most deserving of the indulgent consideration 
of mankind.”” We commend his book to all readers who 
wish to beguile a winter evening with a manly, bracing, and 
invariably entertaining narrative of travel in an almost un- 
known district. 

Mr. Baker’s record of Frederick Arnot’s missionary work and 
travels in Central Africa’ is mainly given in Arnot’s own words, 
from his diaries and letters. It is an adequate record of an 

earnest and unselfish life. Between 1881 and his death in 1914 
Arnot made nine separate journeys. The first and most im- 
portant of these lasted seven years, during which he wandered, 
practically alone and unarmed, from Durban right across the 
continent to Benguela and thence to the sources of the Zambezi 
and the Congo. For his discoveries in this journey he received 
a special medal from the Royal Geographical Society. His 
simple piety and zeal to spread the Gosfel entitle him to a high 
place among the successors of Livingstone. 





THE SAYINGS OF JESUS.* 

Tuts valuable and scholarly edition of the Oxyrhynchus frag- 
ments, with Introduction, Critical Apparatus, and Commentary, 
takes literary rather than theological ground :— 

**T have regarded the fragments as remains of early Christian 
literature rather than as a theological document. The distinc- 
tion, if fine, is real ; and may serve to deliver me from the charge 
of exercising myself in great matters which are too high for me.” 
It is, perhaps, not easy to exclude theological side-lights ; but 


* The Sayings of Jesus from Oxyrhynchus. By Hugh G. Evelyn White: 


Cambridge: at the University Press, [12s. 6d.] 











had the function of these side-lights been limited in general to 
connotation, the study of Christian origins, which has been so 
much in evidence during the last half-century, would probably 
have produced more satisfactory results. 

The two papyri are fragments from compilations made early 
in the third century ; and there is a prima facie case for treating 
them as parts of one and the same collection. This collection, 
we may suppose, was made at a time when the primitive Collec- 
tion, used by Mark and by the compiler of Q., had been absorbed 
imo the Synoptic Gospels; and was probably the work of a 
Christian familiar with the Jewish and Egyptian practice of 
treasuring up the sayings of famous teachers. It may be 
regarded as a@ no more than “unconscious revival” of the 
earlier Logia; its true model being Jewish or Egyptian. 
While the distinctive character of the sayings is Synoptic, 
Johannine influence is unmistakable :— 

** On a general view, we might say that the sayings were formed 

at a period when Johannism was already in the air, but still 
nascent and undeveloped ; or, if we hold that Johannine thought 
is essentially the product of one master mind, that they were 
shaped in a locality which lay back from the stream, and was 
only reached by ripples of Johannine thought.” 
The latter may well have been the case in Egypt; and with 
regard to their origin, while admitting that positive proof is not 
to be had, unless some new discovery should hereafter add to 
the evidence, the editor, by a process of exhausting the 
alternatives, arrives at the conclusion that “ circumstantial 
evidence points to the conclusion that the Oxyrhynchus 
sayings are excerpts from the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews.” It is difficult to see any connexion between 
the 13 Logia: the principle of selection, it seems, is 
practical :— 

‘“‘If we regard the Sayings as having been selected for their 
independent worth, and not as units illustrating any developing 
principle, as a thesaurus designed to give in a smal] compass 
so much of a Gospel as was judged most likely to be of help and 
comfort in daily life, does not this view agree best with the 
data on which we have to work ?” 





STUDIES IN DREAMS.* 

Mrs, ARNOLD-ForSTER’S interesting account of her dreams 
and of how she gained mastery over them should prove 
of great interest to those who are troubled by worries 
which recur in their sleep. In Dostoievsky’s farcical story 
The Friend of the Family, the favourite foot-boy, poor Fallaley, 
dreams every night of a white bull to the disgust of the gentle- 
folk, who ask him why he cannot dream something genteel, 
about ladies walking in a garden or driving in a carriage. If 
Fallaley had read Mrs. Arnold-Forster’s book he could have 
learned how to banish the white bull. But seriously, there are 
people to whom their dreams are a genuine affliction, and to 
those we thoroughly recommend the book. 

It is rather curious that something of a dream sense of 
proportion still clings about the study. Mrs. Arnold-Forster 
writes quite seriously about learning to fly. If the reader 
were to open her book at random, he might be not a little 
puzzled by her sentences, for she writes of her dream 
experiences exactly as though they were real. This, however, 
probably only shows how immediate was her transcription. 
A very interesting preface is contributed by Dr. Morton 
Prince, the author of that entertaining psychological book 
The Dissociation of a Personality. On the whole Mrs. Arnold- 
Forster, like Dr. Morton Prince, is inclined to reject the Freudian 
theory that all dreams are symbolic and usually signify repressed 
desire, particularly sex wishes. A much simpler explana- 
tion seems often entirely satisfactory, and she pleads for the 
exercise of sober judgment and common sense in our studies 
of this subject. Surely, in this matter particularly, a good deal 
depends on the dreamer, and on his or her situation at the particular 
moment. We can surely all of us recall periods in our own lives 
in which we have repeatedly experienced wish-fulfilment dreams 
a beloved object”? and some- 
For example, many women 


—sometimes connected with 
times of a more pedestrian kind. 
when a child is to be born repeatedly dream stories in which the 
birth of the child is the principal feature; at other moments 
they are not aware of dreaming wish-fulfilment dreams. 
is a fascinating one, and Mrs. Arnold-Forster 
volume to its growing 


The subject 
has contributed an 
literature. 


interesting 


* Studies in Dreams. By Mary Arnold-Forster. London: G. Allen and Unwin, 
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FICTION. 


THE PILGRIM OF A SMILE.* 

Mr. Norman Davey’s book of short stories—stories of the 
adventures of that quiet gentleman Mr. Matthew Sumner— 
are in the best tradition of Stevenson and Mr. Chesterton. We 
do not mean that Mr. Davey is a copyist, for the Stevensonian 
seam is a rich one and the master himself by no means exhausted 
it. Mr. Davey, in adopting the same careful, ornately simple 
style and many of the same methods for the production of his 
surprise, is well within his rights. 

One of the most delightful things about this book is that many 
of the adventures related are adventures not of the body but 
of the spirit. Nothing perhaps happens in them, but some 
state of mind is revealed which staggers the reader far more 
effectively than does Mr. Tubby Haig. The stories are, in 
effect, psychological ‘‘ penny dreadfuls” of the first order. 
The reviewer is sorely tempted to give away the surprise which 
is hidden with so much skill amid the hedges of each pretty, 
well-trimmed labyrinth. There is one, ‘ The Hilarious Conduct 
of a Man of Taste,” which, though not so good as “ The Quaint 
Enquiry of the Minor Canon,” is a first-rate story and typical 
of the collection. A great collector not very well known to 
the hero, Mr. Matthew Sumner, dines with him at his club. 
“Mr. E. B. James talked comfortably of his Constables and his 
Corots, his Raphael drawings, his Pisanellos, his Fragonards and 
his Bellinis, as any other man might speak of a Canaletto or a 
Nasmyth or drawings by Pennell or Muirhead Bone.” Mr. 
Matthew Sumner, a collector in a small way, says how much he 
envies him :— 

““This small man, who now sat by his side sipping from his 
glass of Tonic Water, walked about the streets and squares 
of the cities of the world finding rare and beautiful things in 
obscure corners where others would pass on without looking, 
or, looking, but find dust and rubbish. 

‘I should much like to see your pictures,’ said Sumner, after 
a minute’s silence. 

‘Would you?’ asked Mr. James. ‘But,’ he continued, 
‘you may only do that on one condition, the condition under 
which Zobeide admitted the Caliph. You must have eyes, 
but no tongue; you must not ask the reason of anything that 
you see, nor speak of anything that does not concern you.’ ”’ 

Mr. Sumner of course promises, and is, in fact, almost offended 
at the insistence of his friend on this vow of secrecy. He pledges 
his honour almost huffily that he will in no way forget that he is 
Mr. James’ guest. They go to a house somewhere behind 
Berkeley Square. Again his host warns Mr. Sumner. They go 
into a large room, and, as the lights are switched on, Mr. Sumner 
secs the first of the pictures :— 

“It was an almost full-size painting of a nude figure that 
stood out against a dark background with an amazing insistence. 
The technique, the drawing, the flesh tints, the value in tone, 
were very wonderful; but that was not all, and as Sumner 
stood spellbound before the picture, he knew he was in the 
presence of a master. ‘ What a glorious thing!’ he said in a 
hushed voice, as one might speak ina church. * What drawing ! 
snd what an amazing silvery tone in the painting of the flesh: it 
is like moonlight in winter, and yet warm and living.’ ‘ Yes; 
you see it’s painted in tempera: it’s a Credi, of course, and the 
same model as Venus in the Uffizi; but better, 1 think— 
undoubtedly a finer work.’ ‘It’s marvellous,’ murmured 
Sumner; ‘ marvellous.” But James had gone back to the table. 
‘Will you have any more soda-water?’ he asked, picking up 
the syphon. ‘ No, thank you,’ said Sumner. ‘ Then it doesn't 
matter if the syphon breaks,’ said Mr. E. B. James, in a tone so 
lifferent from that in which he had hitherto spoken, that 
Sumner turned round suddenly to look at him. The little 
nan came towards him swinging the syphon to and fro in his 
‘ight hand, and there was a light in his eyes as strange to Sumner 
13 the tone that had crept into his voice. With a sudden circular 
movement of his right arm, he swung the soda-water syphon 
behind him and above his head, bringing it down and forward 
with all the force of which he was capable into the centre of 
the picture.” 

To the horror of Mr. Sumner, bound by his oath to non- 
interference, the collector smashes picture after picture— 
Constables, a Watteau, a Bellini, a Van Eyck, a Goya. 
Why! The reader is not let down by the dénotiment— 
they are not sham pictures, the collector is not a madman. 
Mr. Sumner even ends by feeling something like sympathy for him. 
Three of the storics that are here included are not of quite so 
high a calibre as the others, and it is in them that the author's 
faults are most apparent. He sets his scenes so minutely and 





tv carefully that he is occasionally apt to spend too much time 
{in preparation. To be a little slow in coming to the point is | 
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often to weaken the point when it does come. It is not that 
his scene-painting is indifferent, it is always distinguished, 
But he ought to remember that it is psychologically inevitable 
that when the reader is promised a story of adventure, mental 
or physical, he will be impatient of an intervening essay, however 
excellent. It is, however, a long time since we encountered a 
book which had so completely recaptured the Stevensoni 


an 
faculty of amusing the fastidious. 





READABLE Novets.—The Story of Jenny. By Elizabeth 
Southwart. (Erskine Macdonald. 7s. 6d. net.)—A detailed 
diary of the experiences and reflections of a mill girl. The 
first entry is made when Jenny is twelve years old, and the 
book ends with the disappearance of her lover in the war. The 
story, which is a prize novel, is told with much quict competence 
and gives promise that good work may be expected from the 
author in the future. England to America. By Margaret 
Prescott Montague. (Doubleday, Page, and Co. net.)—A 
tiny volume containing the story of the sacrifice made by an 
English family in the country to enable an American comrade 
of their son to enjoy his leave in England. It is written with 
much delicacy and understanding, and should contribute more 
than a little to the good understanding between the two countries, 
——Revelation. By Dulcie Deamer. (lisher Unwin. 8s. 6d, 
net.)—This story gives a good picture of Jerusalem in the days 
of Tiberius Cacsar. It would perhaps be in better taste if 
the author had not bent the Gospel narrative and the Acts to 
the purposes of her novel. 





5s. 





POETS AND POETRY. 
SOME REJECTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 
In these days of poetic life and liberty we desire an oblique 
glimpse of something exquisite rather than the flawless state- 
ment of the common ~ce. But even in this happy epoch there 
remains the yard-stic.. Mr. Monro and Mr. Squire are exceed- 
ingly sure of the complete accuracy and efficacy of their measures. 
They are also quite sure that below a certain rather high standard 
of proficiency it is much better not to write, and it is sinful to 
publish. Probably they are right. The standard of technical 
ability, both in prose and verse, is low in England—much lower 
than in France, for instance. Our young poets—those who are 
most promising —are often the better for a good * head- 
masterish ” talking to. Many of them need a fright which will 
lead them in future to take greater pains with their verses before 
they ask the durability of printers’ ink for them. But in the 
parable of the Wheat and the Tares the houscholder was so 
anxious that the good seed should not be rooted up and 
spoilt that he was very lenient with the weeds. That, it 
seems to the present writer, should be the attitude of the critic. 
The immense volume of bad verse which pours weekly from a 
thousand ready pens is, after all, a negative evil. Keats said 
the last word about a beautiful thing. One beautiful poem is 
a positive good—a palpable new jewel for the public treasury. 
It more than cancels out the ninety and nine. But when 
we come to concrete examples we find that good and bad 
shade into each other in infinite gradation. Why are some 
obviously pleasant poems no more than pleasant? What 
are the blemishes that for the most part help to spoil 
the current, faulty poem ? Not all the ninety and nine, for of 
these fifty are always hopeless—but the remaining forty-nine? 
Two or three poets have been kind enough to allow us to 
give, as samples of several varying grades in the art of poetic 
proficiency, verses which they have submitted to us for publica- 
tion. The first is a slight lyric, ** Moon.” 
“* Long years ago the moon, 
When earth was flame, 
Left his embrace and came 
Out to the arms of space, 
Hiding for shame her face. 
Earth, when she fled, grew cold, 
Mourned her with tears in vain, 
But still as the seasons pass, 
Love draws the twain : 
Earth strives again to hold 
Moon, till she hides her face, 
Fearing love's pain.” 
The first verse is particularly agreeable ; the second verse is surely 
manufactured. The first verse could not stand alone; and, 
as Mr. Sturge Moore somewhere says. the poct “ took stone or 
lead or anything that came handy when he ran out of gold” in 
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——— 
order to complete his statue. All poets inevitably do this to 
gome extent ; it resolves itself into a question of quantity and 
ef the workmanship of the pedestrian parts. In ‘‘ Moon” 
there are seven stone and clay lines to five golden, and the faulti- 
ness of the Jast two lines is obvious. 

Another poem by the same author is excellent despite a line 
which necessitates “ saddening” and a slightly obscure allusion 
to ‘“‘autumn’s coloured floor.” Many of the lines are, however, 
admirable ; for example, despite its doubtful ornithology :— 

** All birds are silent, crouching in their nests, 
Rainsoaked and tossed unending by the wind.” 
The whole effect of dripping melancholy is very well achieved 
and maintained. 

There is another poem on autumn in the bunch. The first 
fault we have to find with this is that it consists of seven verses, 
while the idea of the thing could, we should have thought, 
have been expressed in about four. 
“‘tig autumn.” This poem suffers severely from inversion. 
Then in verse three :— 

The leaves fall softly, red and brown, 
And now and then a chestnut ripe 
Few of God's choir seem now to pipe. 
The yearly sands are running down. 
And all is beautiful ” 
“ Few of God’s choir seem now to pipe”’ is obviously bad. It 
is quite out of keeping with a poem which set out to be a 
visualization, a fairly realistic picture. To call birds ‘‘ God’s 
choir” belongs to a different imaginative “ layer,” and though 
it might conceivably be introduced effectively where a com- 
pletely fresh turn was to be given to a poem, it certainly must 
not be vaguely set in like that. ‘‘ The yearly sands are running 
down ”’ and “* All is beautiful ’’ are two disconnected ideas very 
unhappily married. Then later on the poet asks, What is the 
meaning of all this gentle beauty ? 
«tt Need we ask ? 
To answer is an easy task, 
Earth hears Death’s footstep on the stain” 
As for verse 
We 


We thought we were out of doors—what stair ? 
seven, it is too weak to endure the torture of dissection. 
pass on to a more robust victim. 

Here is another long poem, “ 
about eighteen :— 


Legerdemain.” Its author is 


The Old Man of Dreams bore me, pickaback, 
Clasping his shoulders bent with magic sack.” 
He takes the narrator to the end of the world where stars are 
made, There sits Time, mighty, on a throne of fire: the Hours 
frolic round him. The Hours sing :— 
**Men shall always woo us 
(We care not for their love or hate). 
They think that they may bind us 
(We fashion their sorry fate) ; 
This jolt is really atrocious, for the object of introducing short 
line lyrics into the middle of a narrative poem is to produce a 
nusical effect, to edge, as it were, further away from the prose 


In the second verse we find | 


fortnight ago. There is a certain danger for imitative people in 
reading contemporary poetry—it is extraordinarily difficult 
not to echo some styles. For example, there are very few prose 
writers who would dare to soak themselves in Sir Thomas 
Browne before sitting down to write. With books of criticism 
this danger is avoided. Delightful as it is, we do not think that 
Wordsworth’s or Dr. Johnson’s amusing, pointed discernment 
is of much direct use to the young poet nowadays. We are 
aiming, perhaps, at the same thing, but in so very different a 
way that their counsel seems off the point. A very excellent 
piece of advice was given by a French writer to young poets. 
Learn your own poems by heart and keep chanting them over to 
yourself, You will thus improve and polish them immensely. 
Do not consider them complete until you have rolled them under 
your tongue in this way and fully savoured them. Anothe: 
piece of advice is, make somebody else read them aloud to you. 
Metrical roughness can be disguised in the most extraordinary} 
way by the author to himself by a peculiarity of emphasis. 





Poems Wortuy oF ConsiperaTion.—Shylock Reasons with 
Mr. Chesterton. By Humbert Wolfe. (Basil Blackwell. 5s.)— 
A collection of particularly diverse poems with a touch of 
uncertainty in each. They seem experimental, are often 











—characteristics that the narrative necessitated. Limping 
lines are here unforgivable, and in this lyric of eight lines there 
are no fewer than four lame ones. But to continue. An Hour 
goes weeping to Time, saying she is lost ; she has not performed 
her appointed watch on earth and has missed her turn. Then 
the poet commits the hideous mistake of making Time rise from 
his throne, whereas before his description had given us quite a 
pleasing, Blakeian idea of him as a grest elemental creature 
whose top reached to the heavens and whose feet were the ends 
of the earth. But when he stands to address the meeting he 
dwindles—momentarily. There follows an obscure verse in 
which the poet, prompted by the Old Man of Dreams, consents 
to take the Hour for his bride, and we end with the poet some- 
what entangled in his metaphor. It is difficult to make sure 
whether the Hour does or does not change from a personification 
to a subdivision of Time during which the poet may consider 
the charms of an earthly beloved. 

We apologize to the authors of these four poems for dissecting 
only their mistakes and disregarding their virtues. Enough 
of the work of destruction. Now, how are faults to be avoided ? 
Our advice to young poets is that they read plenty of criticism of 
contemporary verse and as many parodies of it as possible. Mr. 
Squire has just published a collection of his parodies, for example, 
which we hope to review shortly ; these should prove most whole- 
some. Then there are Mr. Sturge Moore’s Four Soldier Poets, 
Margaret Wilkinson’s New Voices, and Mr. Harold Monro’s Some 
Contemporary Poets 1920 which we reviewed in these columns a 








bathetic, but are seldom downright silly, and generally 
interesting. If Mr. Wolfe settles down and finds a medium to 
suit him he may write very good poetry some day.— Musings 
and Memories. By Horace Nelson. (Simpkin, Marshall. 
3s. 6d.)—This volume contains one pretty poem.——Poems 
Good, Bad, and Indifferent. By Edith Allen. (Cc. W. 
Daniel. 23s. net.)—A collection of mild verse.-——Limehouse. 
3y Helen Mitcham. (Erskine Macdonald. 5s.)—Verses by 


a young poet with a strong ethical strain. The author's 
danger is that of becoming prosaic, but the first poem in the 
book is quite hopeful from so young a hand.——-A String of 
Sapphires. By Helen Barry Eden. (Burns, Oates, and Wash- 
bourne. 10s.)—An attempt to put the Life of Christ into a 
ballad measure. It is intended ‘ for the young and simple,” is 
written entirely with a devotional object, and from the point of 
view of an uncompromising type of Roman Catholicism. Mrs. 
Eden’s effort is commendable, however. She has contrived 
to write for children without being sentimental. She has also 
included an extraordinary number of facts. Feminism and 
Roman Catholicism, clearly her ‘‘ complexes,” are not allowed to 
swamp the narrative. The book is most admirably printed 
on very pleasing paper. 


SOME BOOKS OF WEEK. 
Ee 
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The London Mercury for February has some highly interesting 
reminiscences by Dr. Ethel Smyth of Berlin and the Kaise1 
and Prince Biilow in 1901-2. Dr. Smyth was struck by the 
grotesque ‘‘ Kaiser cult’’ which prevailed in Berlin, and by 
Prince Biilow’s profound misconception of British public opinion. 
If so clever a man as Prince Biilow totally misundeistood us, 
it is not surprising that the lesser politicians went utterly 
wrong in their forecast of what we should do under given cir- 
cumstances. Mr. H. C. Harwood has an interesting and kindly 
article on ‘‘ Mark Rutherford,” and Mr. John Freeman sketches 
‘‘ An English Portrait ’’ of Cobbett. Mr. A. W. Pollard’s lucid 
exposition of “‘ The Need of Bibliography ” is well worth reading. 
Six of Mr. Edmund Blunden’s poems about rustic scenes are 
given in the opening pages, where, too, may be found a vigorous 
denunciation of the new Victory Medal—a creditable design 
spoiled in manufacture at Woolwich Arsenal. 





The Geographical Journal for February contains Sir Francis 


| Younghusband’s statement regarding the expedition to Mount 
| Everest, as well as some notes by Colonel Howard Bury on the 


approaches to the mountain. Major F. M. Pailey’s account of 
his adventurous visit to Bokhara in 1919 is of much interest ; 
the Bolsheviks appear to have destroyed the famous Central 
Asian mart, and large districts in Ferghana are going out of 
cultivation. 


The High Commissioner for the South African Union has sent 
us an attractive and interesting little book on Travel in South 
Africa, which is published by the general manager of the South 


The 


African Railways, and may be had free on application. 
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authors, who recently visited the different parts of the Union, 
think that South Africa is too little known to the traveller, 
and they attempt, with considerable success, to describe the fine 
scenery and the charms of the illimitable veldt. The book is well 
written, and contains many photographs. 


The Poems of John Keats. Edited by E. de Sélincourt. (Methuen, 
12s. 6d. net.)—Mr. de Sélincourt has revised this fourth issue 
of his well-known and excellent edition of Keats, and has added 
four poems and some notes based on a volume of Woodhouse’s 
transcripts which has come to light since the book was last 
issued in 1912. It may be as well to add that the centenary of 
Keats’s death at Rome falls on February 23rd. 


The Scientific Papers of Bertram Hopkinson. Collected by 
Sir J. Alfred Ewing and Sir Joseph Larmor. (Cambridge 
University Press. 63s. net.)—The late Professor Hopkinson 
was killed in August, 1918, when he was serving with the Roya] 
Air Force, for which he had done much experimental work of 
great value. His friends have prepared this volume as a memorial 
of the distinguished physicist. It contains a number of papers, 
principally concerned with iron and steel, and with gas and 
petrol engines. Sir Alfred Ewing has prefixed a memoir, and 
Mr. A. V. Hill writes on Professor Hopkinson’s work in the Air 
Force. His death at the age of forty-five was one of the most 
grievous losses which British science sustained in the war. 


The Origin and Growth of the English Parish. By O. J. 
Reichel. (Scciety of St. Peter and St. Paul. 1s. 6d.)—This is 
a very lucid summary of a complex subject, illustrated from the 
Exeter episcopal registers. Mr. Keichel shows how the parish, 
a private institution under the Saxons, was transformed under 
the Normans into a canonical institution, the parson succeeding 
the lord of the manor as administrator of pious gifts, and the 
chaplain becoming dependent on the bishop and not on the 
landowner. Henry IL.’s legislation gave the parson his free- 
hold; but as the property remained in the manorial lord, the 
right of presentation to a vacant benefice persisted. Lay patron- 
age is thus a survival from the days when a landowner built 
and endowed a church and appointed a mass-priest whom he 
might dismiss at any time. 


Reminiscences and Anticipations. By J. Joly. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 15s. net.)—The well-known Professor of Geology at 
Trinity College, Dublin, has put together some interesting essays 
in this volume. In one of them he describes a cruise of inspection 
of Irish lighthouses; in another he records a visit to the Foze 
Rocks, ten miles off Valentiag—a volcanic group on which few 
men have ever landed. His paper suggested by his American 
tour with the British Educational Mission is woith reading; 
he compares, for instance, the generous provision made for 
agricultural research in America with the inadequate facilities 
offered to students in Ireland. In the closing chapter he narrates 
his experiences in the rebellion of Easter, 1916, when he was one 
of the garrison of Trinity College; eight Australian soldiers 
on leave joined the handful of Fellows and students and held 
the College till reinforcements arrived. The College then became 
the military headquarters, and was saved from the ruin that 
overtook a great part of the city. 


Antiques Genuine and Spurious. By Frederick Litchfield. 
(Bell. 25s. net.)—Mr. Litchfield writes as an expert for the 
benefit of the amateur in porcelain, furniture, enamels, and 
bronzes, sketching the history of each class of work and giving 
useful hints and anecdotes drawn from a life’s experience. It 
will probably surprise many unwary collectors to learn how 
highly developed is the manufacture of imitations and forgeries. 
The supply of fine antiques is limited, but the demand is large 
and increasing, and manufacturers and dealers strive to satisfy 
it. The ancient Chinese potteries of King-te-chin may well 
reproduce the designs which they and they alone made centuries 
ago, and their modern porcelain may be as good in technique as 
the old ware. But a similar excuse cannot be made for the 
modern European reproductions of old Sévres, Italian Renais- 
sance bronzes, Battersea enamels and so forth, which are often 
deliberately fraudulent in intention. Mr. Litchfield’s hints on 
the detection of such frauds will be helpful to the amateur. 
His book is well illustrated and has a good index. 


The Arts and Living. By John Abthorne. (Heinemann. 6s.) 








sas 


—The author appreciates finely, and in his comments on Hazlitt 
and the Restoration drama he betrays both enthusiasm and 
learning, and one discerns in him a literary critic of real dis- 
tinction. It is to be hoped that he will give us some more 
specimens of his critiques in another volume devoted solely 
to this purpose, for, as may be gathered from the title, literary 
criticism is not the real point of this bock. It is really a 
treatise on the application of art to life, and Mr. Abthorne’s 
evident erudition and his unquestionable sincerity give weight 
to his words, whatever his subject. 


A New England Romance. By the Peabodys. (Houghton 
Miffin. $2.)—The authors of this delightful book were for. 
tunate in having such attractive parents and ancestors. The 
marrying of the Nonconformist Ephraim Peabody and Mary 
Jane Derby, a young and brilliant Society girl, was a romance 
indeed, and in spite of incredible misfortunes they appear to 
have loved each other to the end. It reads like a charming 
novel, but reminds one that truth is sometimes pleasanter 
than fiction. 


Practical Hints on Training for the Stage, by Agnes Platt 
(Stanley Paul. 3s. 6d.), contains some hints on the dramatic 
art that should be useful to would-be actors and actresses, 
It contains much common sense and is easy to read. 

Miss Mary Houston and Miss Florence Hornblower have pro- 
duced in Ancient Egyptian, Assyrian, and Persian Costume 
(A. and C. Black, 10s. 6d.) a book that will please 
most women of an inventive turn of mind. To the dress 
designer the book will certainly prove interesting ; it is full of 
ingenious suggestions. Over a dozen ways are shown of pro- 
ducing complete costumes from rectangular pieces of stuff. 
Some of these draperies, like the curious tassels and fringes, 
are beautiful, and could be adapted to modern uses. 


One Hundred Years of Singapore. Edited by W. Makepeace, 
Dr. G. E. Brooke, and R. St. J. Braddell. 2 vols. (Murray, 
42s. net.)—Singapore was founded on an almost uninhabited 
island in February, 1819, by Sir Stamford Raffles. These 
substantial volumes celebrate the centenary of the great port. 
Various writers deal fully with its history, its institutions, its 
schools and churches, its harbour and trade, and its amusements, 
and contribute personal reminiscences of prominent officials 
and citizens. The centenary ceremonies are described. There 
is a chronological table, and there is a very good index ; the book 
is elaborately illustrated and will be useful for reference. Mr. 
Still, the editor of the Straits Times, contributes an interesting 
chapter on Singapore’s future. He predicts, reasonably enough, 
that the town will cover the whole island and have a million 
people, that its importance as a port must ever increase, and that, 
when it is connected with the mainland of Johore by a causeway 
and bridge, it will become the natural terminus of a great Eastern 
Asiatic railway system. He says that within the past ten years 
he has seen “the Asiatic population come fifty years closer to 
the state which would make it possible to give Malaya a system 
of representative self-government,” though he does not suggest 
that the time for that has come. 


Johnson Club Papers. By Various Hands, Edited by G. 
Whale and J. Sargeaunt. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.)— 
The Johnson Club published in 1899 a first volume of the papers 
read at its quarterly meetings. It has now produced a 
second volume, written by Johnsonians for Johnsonians, and 
profoundly interesting to readers of the right sort. Mr. Walkley 
writes on “‘ Johnson and the Theatre,’ discussing the Doctor's 
youthful love for the stage and his alienation from it in after 
years when the actor’s affectation had become intolerable to 
him. Mr. E. 8. Roscoe deals with “‘ Dr. Johnson and the Law,” 
Sir Charles Russell with ‘“‘ Dr. Johnson and the Catholic 
Church,” the late Sir G. Radford with the Nictionary, the 
late Mr. S. L. Hughes with “Dr. Johnson’s Expletives,” 
noting that the Doctor, for all his long sentences, was “4 
great master of condensed criticism,” as in his famous remark 
about Chesterficld’s letters. 


Mr. A. J. Finberg has written a pamphlet on The First Exhibition 
of the New Society of Graphic Art (A. Moring, 2s.), in which he 
contends that ‘‘ the saner elements in social life ’’ ought to raily 
to the support of “the saner elements in artistic production.” 
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“The public has come to think of oil painting as the only form 
of pictorial art that matters, and oil painting, as all recent exhibi- 
tions have shown, is in a critical and parlous state.” “*‘ Advanced’ 

artists and ‘advanced’ critics are now gloomily looking round 
for some way of escape out of the hopeless muddle into which 
their own conceit, folly, and ignorance have plunged them.” 
There is good sense in Mr. Finberg’s plea for black-and-white 
work, and for “form, coherence, and self-discipline” in art. 


New Mars.—Messrs. Stanford have published a new edition 
of their excellent Library Map of North America (45s.) in four 
shects, on a scale of about 83 miles to an inch. It is printed in 
colours and, though full of detail, is admirably clear. The latest 
Arctic discoveries are of course shown. It is instructive to 
notice, by comparison with earlier editions of the map, how 
rapidly Northern Canada is being settled. There will be few 
vacant spaces in maps of the prairie provinces ten years hence. 
The same publishers issue a new Library Chart of the World 
(21s.) in four sheets, on a scale of 350 nautical miles to an inch, 
It is beautifully printed in colours,and shows the new boundaries 
in Europe and elsewhere, as defined at the date of compilation. 
The map extends from Northern Greenland to the Southern 
Magnetic Pole. It is useful to look at Russia and Siberia on a 
world-map of this scale and to contrast those vast countries with 
the States of Western Europe. The Pacific, too, is interesting 
to contemplate in: its relation to Japan, Australia, Canada, and 
America. Nauru, by the way, is duly marked on this map— 
a mere speck near the Equator.— Messrs. Stanford and Messrs. 
W. and A. K. Johnston have published five more sheets of the 
excellent Gold Coast Survey (5s. per sheet) on a scale of about 
two miles to an inch. 








BOOKS WORTHY OF 





ATTENTION. 





Tue following Books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 


The Arts in Early England. By G. Baldwin Brown. Vol. V. 
The Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses, &c. (Murray. 30s. net.) 
—-A Spring Walk in Provence. By Archibald Marshall. 
(Collins, 15s. net.)——The Rational Good ; a Study in the Logic 
of Practice. By L. T. Hobhouse. (G. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
net.) A Diplomat in Japan. By Sir Ernest Satow. (Seeley, 
Service. 32s. net.) ——The Loeb Classical Library. ‘“‘ Herodotus,” 
Vol. I. By A. D. Godley. Sallust. By J. C. Rolfe: “ Quin- 
tilian,’ Vol. I. By H. E. Butler. “Plato,” Vol. Il, By 
H. N. Fowler. (Heinemann. 10s. net each.) 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Years of Exile, 8vo.............. (L. 


PRINCIPAL 


Rernstein (E.), My Parsons) net 15/0 


Burns (C. D.), Government and Industry, 8vo..(G. Allen & Unwin) net 16/0 
Caird (J.), Introduction to the Philosophy of Religion, cr 8vo (Maclehose) net 7/6 
Case (J.), Theory of Direct Current Dynamos and Motors, 8vo (Heffer) net 15/0 
Doyle (K. D.), Agriculture and Irrigation in Continental and Tropical 
Climates, Bey pao 80 0eesboeeenenseogsacveieesyensesel (Constable) net 19/0 
Higham (C. 8. 8.), Developments of the Leeward Islands under the Restora- 
tion, hg bbkOe Kees etapeiensdsenesnseseude (Camb. Univ. Press) net 24/0 


Hobson (J. A.), Problems of a New World, cr 8vo. .(G. Allen & Unwin) net 7/6 

Leon (Fray Luis de), A Biographical Fragment, by James Fitzmaurice- 
BE MM sccccctvcevewassiaeceaneucean (Oxford Univ. Press) net 7 

MacGibbon (W. G.), B. O. T. Ovals and Marine Engineering Knowledge, 8vo 


(J. Munro) net 36/0 

O'Callaghan (J.), Dual Evolution, 8V0.........sceceeeeees (Bell) net 12/0 
Thomson (G.), Modern Sanitary Engineering, Part 2, Sewerage, 8vo 

(Constable) net 18/0 

Walker (W. S.), Siwi Language, 8vo.............6.- (Routledge) net 10/6 

Wilkins (E. H.) and Marinoni (A.), L’Italia, l8mo (Camb, Univ. Press) net 10/0 
Williams (J. H.), Argentine International Trade under Inconvertible Paper 

Maney, 1080-1000, O00, .ccccccceseccccenss -ainaseanell Univ. Press) net 15/0 





TILO - /LEUM 
GIVES THE 
PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OF AN 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & C0., Lid., REGENT ST.,W.1, COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREZ 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER 


have been noted for 50 years for selling the best products of Irish Looms, _They 
weave the finest linen in their factory at Banbridge, and offer No. Sp. 122 27/6 
a Bleached Linen Damask Table-Cloth, size 2 x 2} yds., at each for 


Write ‘or patterns and their linen cataloque No. 40P, sent post free. 


Robinson & Cleaver, Ltd., Linen Manufacturers, 
BELFAST, IRELAND. 





LEA & 


PERRIN S’ 


SAUCE, 


The Original 


and Genuine 


WORCESTERSHIRE. 


A DECIDED DIFFERENCE 


exists between Lea & Perrins’ Sauce and 


other so-called Worcestershire Sauces. 


Don’t be misled by imitations. 


To Sattenane on 
Heartburn and Acidity 


As a remedy for Heartburn, Flatulence, Acidity, &c. 
Savory & Moore strongly recommend Dr. 
Lozenges, which they make from Dr. 


Testimony :— 

‘* With great pleasure T add my 
testimony to that of others who have 
derived great benefit from the use of 
Dr. Jenner's Absorbent Lozenges. 
My powers of digestion seem really 
strengthened, and the distressing 
FLATULENCE from which I suffered 
is greatly relieved. 

** Miss B tried the Absorbent 
Lozenges, and found they gave relief 
in an attack of ACIDITY OF THE 
STOMACH when the usual Indiges- 
tion treatment had failed. Further 
supplies obtained locally led gradually 
to a complete cure,” 








, Messrs. 
Jenner's Absorbent 
Jenn2r’s original formula. 


**T fuand Dr. Jenner's Absorbent 


{ Lozecuges wonderfully beneficial in 


wreventiny a SINKING FAINT FEEL- 
NG which I think is described as 
HUNGER PAIN. I have suffered 
much from this, but since taking the 
lozenge, have felt quite a different 
person.” 


‘I suffered very much from 
HEARTBURN and ACIDITY, and 
your remedy has been wonderful iu 
relieving thiz, and consequently 
curing the almost incessant SLEEP- 
LESSNESS I suffered from.” 





Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5]-, of all Chemists, 
A FREE SAMPLE 


of the lozenges will be sent on application. Mention this journal, and address :— 
Savory & Moore, Ltd., Chemists to the King, 1434 New Bond Street, London. 


DR. JENAER’S ABSORBENT LOZENGES 


ROWLAND’S 
MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Eeautifies, Nourishes, and 
Strengthens 


THE HAIR. 


Closely resembles the natural oil in the Hair which nature 
provides for its preservation, and without which the hair gets 
dry, thin, and withered. Nothing else does this. Also prepared 
ma GOLDEN COLOUR for fair Hair. 3s. 6d., 7s., and 10s. 6d. 
Of Stores, Chemists, & ROWLANDS, 112 Guilford St., Gray's 
inn Rd., London, W.C. 1. 








PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 
LTD. 
Your family depends upon your 
income while you live. 
Why not secure that income for 


your old age and for your wife 
after your death by means of a 


PRUDENTIAL CONTINUOUS INCOME POLICY? 





ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, timiteo, 








ALL CLASSES 'OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





TUTAL FUNDS = £24,459,031. 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


N ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
a will hold the following SALES by AUCTION at their Large Galleries, 
34 and 35 New Bond Street, W.1, during next week, each Sale commencing 
at one o'clock precisely :— 

FEBRUARY 14TH. VALUABLE OLD ENGLISH SILVER, JEWELLERY, 
&c., the property of the Rf. Hon. Lord Willoughby de Broke ; of Major E. 
Milnes Gaske ‘and of Mrs. C. Waldron. 

Tilustrated catalogues, with 2 plates, 

FEBRUARY 15TH AND 16TH. =~ -—~ TANT OLD MASTER DRAWINGS, 
the property of Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, Bt., and of Sir John Stirling Maxwell, Bt. 

Tikustrated catalogues, with 23 plates, price 28. 6d. 

F EBRUARY 17TH AND 18TH.—ENGRAVINGS (in the Portfolio), comprising 
an Interesting Collection of Royal and Historical Portraits, the property of 
Sir John Stirling Maxwell, Bt., and another Property. 

FEBRUARY 18TH.—EARLY ENGLISH FURNITURE, FINE TAPES- 
TRIES, PORCELAIN and POTTERY, &c., the property of the late Rev. 
Stopford Brooke; of Mrs. Tennyson, 45 Campden House Court, W.: of Mrs. 
Whitmore Jones, Chastleton House, Moreton-in-Marsh; of the Rev. W. A. 
Penyaston, © ornwell Manor, near € hipping Norton, &c. 

Each Sale may be viewed two days prior. Plain catalogues of all Sales may 
be had. 


rice 1 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., VAGANT AND ‘WANTED. 





ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 
REQUIRED in the EDUCATION OFFICER'S DEPARTMENT of the 


LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, two ASSISTANT INSPECTORS of SPECIAL 
SCHOOLS—one for mentally defective schools and one for physically defective 
schools, 

Salary £260 a year, rising by annual increments of £20 a year to £400 a year, 
plus a temporary addition, making the total commencing salary (at present) 
approximately £510 a year. 

Ability to conduct or assist in conducting general inspections of all types 
of special schools under the authority is necessary. 

Special knowledge of education of the mentally or physically defective is 
required. 

Required to give whole time to the duties of the office and to carry out such 
other duties as may be necessary 

Apply EDUCATION OF FICER (C. 1), London County Council Education 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C.2 (stamped addressed foolscap envelope 
necessary), for form of particulars, to : returned not later than 11 a.m. on 26th 
February, 1921. 

Preference given to male candidates who have served or attempted to serve 
with H.M. Forces, and to female candidates who performed war services. 

Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 


Clerk of the London County Council. 


TNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


Notice is hereby given that the Senate will proceed to elect Examiners for 
th MATRICULATION EXAMINATION for the year 1921-22 in the following 
subjects : 

Botany. German. 
Geography. 
Geometrical 

and Mechanical Drawing. 

Tn each of these subjects, except Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing, there 
are two Examiners, but one of the present Examiners fs in each case eligible and 
offers himself for re-election. 

Candidates must send in their names to the External Registrar, GEO. F. 
GOODCHILD, M.A., B.Se., with any attestation of their qualifications they may 
think desirable, by Monday, February 28th, 1921. (It is particularly desired 
by the Senate that no application of any kind be made to its individual members.) 

If testimonials are submitted, the originals should not be forwarded in any 
case. Jf more than one Examinership is applied for, a separate complete appli- 
cation, with copies of testimonials, if any, must be forwarded in respect of each. 

University of London, E. C. PERRY, 

__ South Kensington, 8.W. 1921. Principal Officer. 
O F 


BR? ROUG H FULHAM. 
APPOINTMENT OF DEPUTY LIBRARIAN. 


reek. 
Modern History. 


January, 








The FULHAM BOROUGH COU NIL is prepared to receive applications 
for the appointment of DEPUTY LIBRARIAN. Candidates must have 
complete Knowledge of the various methods of cataloguing and have had experi- 
ence in a Library employing scientific classification. Commencing salary £165 
per annum, plus temporary war bonus addition to meet the cost of living on 
a scale approved by the Council and amounting at the present time to £194, 
making a present total remuneration of £359 per annum. 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and experience, and accompanied by 
copies of not more than three recent testimonials, to be addressed to the under- 
sivned and delivered at the Town Hall, Fulham, London, 8.W. 6, not later than 
‘Tuesday, Ist March, 1921. 

The appointment will be made subject to the selected candidate satisfactorily 
passing a medical examination. 

Canvassing is prohibited, and will disqualify. 

J. PERCY SHUTTER, 
Town Clerk. 


NATAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENT; 


Applications are hereby invited for appointment to the following vacancy in 
the Pietermaritzburg Training College, Natal :— 

MALE TEACHER who must be qualified to teach Mathematics and Geography. 

Applicants must be experienced in Training Primary or Elementary school 
teachers. 

Engagement to be on contract for three years in the first instance subject 
to extension by mutual agreement. 

The suecesstul applicant will be required to produce an entirely satisfactory 
— Certificate on a form to be supplied for this purpose by the High Com- 
missioner. 

Applications, which may be submitted in any form that candidates consider 
desirable, together with copies of testimonials as to character, qualifications, 
and experience, all in duplicate, should reach the SECRETARY, Office of the 
High Commissioner for the Union of South Africa, 32 Victoria Street, London, 
8.W. 1, not later than the 21st February, 1921. 

OXFORD. 


ADY MARGARET HALL, 

The Council will proceed in March to the appointment of a PRINCIPAL, 

to hold office from October Ist, 1921. Candidates must be members of the 
Church of England, and must either be graduates of some University in the 
United Kingdom or have passed the Second Public Examination in the University 
of Oxford, or hold the Tripos Certificate of the University of Cambridge. Their 
applications should be sent by February 26th to the Secretary, Miss ARGLES, 
Spinney Piece, Bagley Wood, near Oxford, with such evidence of their qualifica- 
tions as they desire to offer ; the names of three references should also be given. 
Salary not less than £450. Further particulars to be obtained from thc 
Secretary. 


i wanted.—A Tutor is required to take full charge 

of an Indian Boy, aged 17 and to prepare him for University entrance. 
The tutor must be a University man, and mus*‘-be prepared to devote his whole 
time to his pupi!. Applicants, who should be between 25 and 35 years of age, 
should give details of their own education from school upwards, and should state 
the subjects which they are prepared to teach. Know edge of and ability in 
game: will be expected. First-class reterences as to character are indispensable. 
Salary £200. ‘Travelling expenses met:—Apply by letter to T- EKAMBARAM, 








24 John Street. Cambridge. 





HE COUNCIL OF BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


invite soptastinns for the post of resident ASSISTANT BURSAR, to 
start work early in March. Latest date for receiving applications peseuary Pat, 

For further information apply to the SECRETARY, Bedford College, Regent's 
Park, London, N.W. 1. 





JHORTHAND-TYPIST. Disengaged end Feb. Resident 

or non-resident. Experienced; good linguist. Highest references, 

Excellent pianist and accompanist. —Apply Miss A. J., Stanhope Dene, Glenferg 
Gardens, , Bournemouth. - 

S*- LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS 

Required in May, a fully qualified HISTORY MISTRESS with goo] teach'ng 

experience, Oxford Honours School or Cambridge Tripos. Non- resid: ent post. 


articulams on appl Heation to the HEAD-MISTRESS 


‘\AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook | giving up- p-to- 

date information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN an 

RLS. Price 3s. 10d. post free—-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHIN ‘a 
COMPANY. LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


RVERYMAN THEATRE, Ham pstead Tube Station. 
NIGHTLY, 8.15 p.m. Mat., Sat., 120, * CANDIDA.” 

















_Next Week: * YOU NEVER | CAN “TELL.” (Hamp. 7224.) 
LECTURES, &o. 
NIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


ADVANCED LECTURES IN E CONOMICS. A Course of Four Lecturos 
entitled “THE SOCIAL EFFEC ee OF A 7 CTUATING ST ANDARD” 
will be given by J. M. KEYNES M.A., C.B., Fellow of King’s Colle 
Cambridge, at the LONDON SC WOOL OF ECONOMICS AND a AL 
SCIENCE, Clare Market, W.C. 2. on WEDNESDAYS, Feb. 16 and 23, and 
Mar. 2 and 9, at 5 p.m. ADMISSION FREE,WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DEL LER, Academic Registra: 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF peneee 
ne. 8 Park, N. Ww. 
LECTURE 
SIR WAL TER RALEIGH - 


THE EDINBURGH AND QUARTERLY 
Thursday, ny 24th, 1921, 


m. 
Chairman: Professor W. «4 KER, F.B.A., M.A, 
ADMISSION FREE 


Let RES at 153 BROMPTON RO AD, S.W., Tuesday, 

Feb. 15th, at af = , CLEMENT JEFFERY, M.A., on “ The Philo- 
—_— of Nature Cure. ‘rid ay, Miss BOTHWELL- 
SE on “ The Knights Templars.— —— 


Wee? Pe L D COL L 
q NIV et OF LONDON.) 
. KIP, Esq., K.C., M.P 
Principal: Miss B. My PHILLPOTTS, O.B.E., D.Litt., 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the 
of London. There is also a two years’ course in Citizenship. 
A certain number of SCHOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for thres 
years are offered for competition at an examination held annually in APRIL 
_ Apply to the Principal, WESTFIELD COL LEGE, HA HAMPSTEAD, N.W. 3. 


B EDFORD | 


Inner C + ” 
PUB 


REVIEWS, 





Feb. 18th, at 3.30 p.m., 
‘Admission free. 





EGE. 


F.R. Hist. Soc, 
University 





R OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 
NINE ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHIPS, from £50 to £60 a year, and soevera 


Bursaries of not more than £35, tenable for three years, will be offered for compe- 
tition in APRIL, 1921. 
The EASTER TERM commences on MONDAY, APRIL 25th. she Collegs 
prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Art 
For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Hollowa: ay College 
Engleficld Green, Surrey. ae By 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM . 
THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Stulents 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacroase, Cricket 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 perannum. —For Prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 
DENS, WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. Chair- 

man and Hon. Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Secretary, Mr. Arthur @ 

Symonds, M.A. —For information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants 
from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Miss E. E. L AWKENCE 


(UBOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive range glasi- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Fuli theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping 
Marketing, Fruit- ~preserving. —F¥or illustrated ‘Prospectus apply _PRINCIPALS. 

















GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), 2135 Pa. _ Entrance examination July. = 
ERT ON S C H O O 5 ‘ 


ASt 
KIRKBY LONSDALE, WESTMORLAND. 


There are now vacancies also 





Specially endowed for the daughters of Clergy. 
for lay pupils, for whom the fees are £80 + annum. 
Application for prospectus should be made to the Head-Mistress, Miss M. 
WILLIAMS. M.A., Hist. Trip, Camb. ona 
SCHOOL, 


ALDER GIRLS’ 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, dry, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senior and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the ormation of good habits. 

Pupils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and ¢ Carlisle. 








rANNHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours Schoo! ol 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 


Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


Li XeHort SCHOOL F 








FOR GIRLS 
HINDHEAD, SU —- 


Bracing climate. Good 
Head-Mistress: Miss F, M. 8. BATCHELOR (oxi. Hons. Sch... 
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YCOMBE ABBEY SCHOOL. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 1921.—An Examination will be held 
the week eg | May 23rd. The Scholarships will be of the value of £60 
each per annum andidates must be under 14 years of age on April 1st, 1921. 
Entries cannot be received after May 1st.—For particulars apply to the HEAD- 


MISTR RESS. a ee pane. . _ 
SCHOOL, (CHISLEHURST, - KENT. 


re DOR HALL 
FOUNDED 1850. 


{ Miss BRENDA. ‘NIGHTINGALE, M.A. London. 
Principals] Miss VIOLET M. FIELD 
_THOROUG H EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S DAUGHTERS. 
(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAGE, BOARDING-SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampstead. Principal: Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, Cambridge, M.A. Dubnn. tnorough education on modern lines, 
Pupils prepaied for advanced examinations and for the universities if requ.red. 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden. Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing. 


HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. 


Games, gardening, domestic science. 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. 























Well recomme nded,— rincipal, Miss ROGERS. 


‘confidently Recommends “THE 
Delightful Home School, with 
Entire charge of Children 
4 mins. from 








A GNES, LADY. | EL TON, 

LAWN,” CLEVE DON, SOMERSET. 
thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. 
with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house, 
sea.—For illus. Prospectus apply Principal, Miss WILTSHIER, 


pres CESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALI NG, 


Principal—Miss PARKER. 

Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special attention 
to Languages. English, Art, Music. Large grounds. Fees, £100 to £90 a year. 
Officers’ _ daughters, _£90 a year. 


} I1@HFIBEL dD, 

OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 

Principal—Miss WALLIS. 

_ Private Residential School for Girls. Tele. : 

FOREIGN. 

L AUSANNE (Switzerland).—‘ Languedoc *’ Boarding School 
_4 (Girls). Languages, Literature, Arts, History of Arts, Sciences, Book-keeping. 
Lacort April. Inclusive moderate tces. Apply to Principal, SRE EREANOS. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
“TFYHE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROF#SSION.”—Descriptive 


of lite in the Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admirs _ regulation thereon, rates of pay. &c. Price 5s. net. Postage 6d. 
—GIEVES, Ltd. Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


AUTICAL COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE. 

Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 p.a. 
Nominations to Royal Naval! Colleze, Dartmouth. Candidates prepared for 
Special Entry into the Royai Navy, subject to Admiralty Regulations. Early 
applications should be made. 

Apply Messrs. DEVITT & MOOR E, Managers, 12 Fenchurch Building, E.C. 3. 


Re4Pine SCHOOL, BER 
Head-Master 


W. 5. 


- al. atford 616. z 














BERKSHIRI 
: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, Professional, or Business careers. 
Leaving Scholarships include two of "£100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, as 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £72-£81 per annum.—Particulars may be ob- 
tained from the B U RSAR 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 teet above 
sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING on. ? NAVAL OADETS. 


Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, oe 
DRADFIELD COLLEGE. — An 2 nee eo for EN- 


TRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS ranging from 90 to 20 
Guineas open to boys under 15 on September 20th, 1921, will be held on May 31st 
and June Ist at Bradfield. Entry forms can be obtained from the HIAD- 
MASTF. R. .__ Bradfield Collece, Berks. 


OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some TWELVE OPEN SC HOLAR- 

SHIPS, Senior and Junior, value from £90 a year downwards, will 
be awarded by EXAMINATION beginning March 1st, 1921. Boys examined 
at Rossall and in Londoa. —Apply THE BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


JJELSTED SCHOOL.—Hight SCHOLARSHIPS £70-£30 
will be offered for competition in March.—Particulars 


from THE 
BURSAR, Felsted School, Essex. 


{ LGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—T HREE SCHOLARSHIPS will 
be offered in June of the value of £70, Ke - £30.—Further details 
orks 














from THE BURSAR, Giggle swick Se hool, Settle i eee 
EK ringers. 
COLTHURST HOUSE SCHOOL, 


Warford, Alderley Edge, Cheshire. 


Solc!y for Boys suffering from Epilepsy. Home Life, Medicz] Care, School 
Education, Games. Terms, 428. per week. aw to  MsDICAL DIRECTOR. 


PRIVATE “TUITION, &o. 
] | eenementies ——Recent successes gained by pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. : 
RESPONSIONS, LITTLE-GO, MATRICULATION, 99. 
ARMY (including 1st, 2nd, and 5th place on the Woolwich list), 46. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


rputor has two vacancies for BACKWARD “BOYS for 


the summer term—C. H. BORTHWICK, M.C., M.A. Beckhythe, 
Overstrand, Norfolk. as alate 

















SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 


Cheeks FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 
Messrs. J. & J. PATUN, neving an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free 
of fbaree) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 
ay at of = pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be vw 
ON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, 


Scopes : $088 Central. 








_ 4 , ‘ . 
. ialeaiaiaiaaas Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
& for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, rangs 
of fees, &c.) to 
UTORS. : Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for tha 
— hing staffs of the most important schools, and thus able 
0 supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W, 1. 'Phone—Museum 4440 (2 linea). 
DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS at 
THOME or on ime CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
bo — ECONOMY — &., 
given free of charge by 
MESSRS’ GABBITAS, T RING & CO., 

36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1. Telephone: Regent 4926. 
Educational Agents. Established 1873. 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all 

School Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full in- 
f mation about establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, 
Secretarial Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. ‘ 


A SSISTANT MASTERS ANDi! MISTRESSES, 
TUTORS, AND GOVERNESSES 
should apply at once to 
THE TUTORIAL DEPARTMENT, 
FUTURE CAREER ASSOCIATION, 
OLAND HOUSE, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 3.W. 


For POSTS ¥ PUBLIC, PREPARATORY, SECONDARY, a PRIVATK 
SCHOOLS. 
GOOD SALARIES. __NO REGISTRATION FEE. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, ae 


w! HORTHAND (Pitman’s).—Expert postal tuition. Working 

knowledge quickly and pleasantly acquired.—A. BLAKE, MI.P.S., rv 
Brooklyn Road, Shepherd’s Bush, London, W. 12. m 
No 


ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. ‘reading feo 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 


Serials from about 80,000 words. Where criticism is required a small fee is 
charged. Authors’ MSS. typed—RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Strect, 


Doctors’ Commons, London, E.C. 4 

£*- -£1,000 a Year. EARN MONEY BY YOUR PEN. 
Unique postal course ; booklet free —REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 

22 Bedtord Street. W.C. 


E A SUCC ‘ESSFU 'L WRITER.—Free Boo Booklet, 


,, Make Money With Your Pen,” sent post free on application to * 
IAL” 10, The Literary Training School, : 22 Chancery Lane, Ww . 














“ How To 
Gee LOR- 





pyeew RI TING. —Miss RUTH M. SPEAKM AN, i2 ene es 
ham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Ground Floor). T.N.: Gerrard 6179. 
Roneo: Re ports duplicated at reasonable charges. Tariff on ‘application. 
E NGLISH Typewriting of all descriptions. Also Oriental 
Copying, Roman or Sanscrit characters. Tuition in Hindustani. Highly 
recommended ; terms moderate.—Miss 8. Bate, 226 Portsdown Rd., London, Ww. 9. 
4" NGLISH, FRENCH, | ITALIAN, SPANISH MSS. accu- 


‘4 rately TYPED. Translations into English, Scientific MSs. covstelly 
copied. —Miss CAMPBELL, 12 Hengrave- Road, Fore st Hill, London, 8.E. 











TOU Rs. 


RIVATE SOCIAL TOURS (for ladies and gentlemen). 
April 6th: HOLIDAY TOUR IN ITALY, 24 days, 69 gns.; April 26th: 
SPAIN and TANGIER, SEVILLE, GRANADA, Madrid, Cordova, &c., && 
5 weeks, 125 gns.; June 2nd; [TALIAN LAKES, 21 days, 49 gus. Programmes 





from Miss BISCO, F.R.G.S., 159 ) Ancient Road, Upper Horwood, 8.E. 19 
HOTELS, “HYDROS, &o. 
BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 


At 
Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. 
Tetep. : : 341, 


Beautiful position on West 


Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. 
Resident Physician (M.D.) 


Masseur, Masseuse ; 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
ESIDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., ot numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Sarees 3 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General seeks Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven St., Trafalgar rian W.C.2 


“An inte lligent, common-sense treatment.” 
failure during seven years 


No 
] tees MATISM, ARTHRITIS, and KINDRED DISEASES 
are caused by micro-organisms—as are other diseases—and their pre- 
vention and cure are scientifically explained in an original treatise, published 
at 1s., which will be sent without charge and post paid to any re ader afflicted. 
The simple home Aseplene treatment and consultation fees are quite inexpensive 
compared with unending years of ordinary medical or specialist treatments, or 
the visiting of spas and baths. It is the only system which always succeeds, 
because it destroys the cause—the micro-organisms—with manifest advantage 
to the health generally, and permits Nature to reassert herself and restore freedom 
of movement and freedom from pain. ‘There is no treatment by correspondence, 
and all consultations ate by appointment. Address the SECRETARIES, 
Aseplene Limited, 33 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


AVE YOUR OWN BOOKP LATE. a om own Arms, 

Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 

from £2 2s. Specimens sent free-—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Street, 
London, W. 1 eae 

\XCELLENT BANK WRITING and “TYPING PAPE R, 

4 10x8, 4s. 9d. ream (480 sheets), post free, 3 for 13s. 6d., 6 for * 6d. 

Send postcard for free samp ile -% Bargains in Stationery.—GE ORGE E RIC SON 

& co., 2 Tudor Street, E.C 








A RTLFICLAL TEET H (OLD) BC BOUGHT. —Highe st Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
S. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 


LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive ‘full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 


Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per return or offer made.—Chlef Offices, 151 Oxford Street. London. Estd. 100 vears. 


LATTIS is the only absolutely efficient remedy for 

exterminating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. Harmless to domestio 

animals; 23., 38. 6d., or 63. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookes 
moore Road, Sheffield. 
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AM I GOUTY? 


“VERY MAN OF 40, OR MORE, SHOULD ASK 
HIMSELF THIS QUESTION. 


The extreme prevalence of gout in this country makes the 
question ‘‘ Am I gouty? ”’ one of the first importance to 
every one of ripe age. To reply ‘‘ Not that I am aware ” 
is to admit the inability to read the earliest signs of the 
disease, which may already be present. The old saw ‘‘ A 
stitch in time . . .’’ applies to gout. 


This morning you may have awakened with a throbbing 
headache, and a heavy, out-of-sorts feeling, your sleep had 
been broken. You were not keen on breakfast, acidity and 
flatulence bothered you, and you experienced pain and 
discomfort after eating. You probably felt a sense of aching 
where the liver lies, your spirits were depressed, and trifles 
soon put you out of temper. A touch of biliousness, you 
thought. Your physician would tell you that there was too 
much uric acid in your blood. You are making this gouty 
poison faster than your system can get rid of it, and nature 
is warning you. You have reached the parting of the ways. 
Will you choose the short cut back to normal health by 
taking a brief course of Bishop’s Varalettes, a reliable uric 
acid remedy, or will you take the long, agonizing path that 
may end in premature decrepitude and crippling? 


If gout already has you in its clutches; if you are suffering 
the slow torture of chrenic or rheumatic gout in your joints ; 
gouty rheumatism or lumbago in your muscles; sciatica, 
neuritis, or any other gouty affliction, Bishop’s Varalettes 
will set you free. 


THE ONLY FEASIBLE REMEDY. 


Bishop's Varalettes consist of uric acid solvents and 
eliminants which enter the circulation and are thus carried 
to all parts of the anatomy. Wherever uric acid is 
encountered the remedy reduces the deposits to a harmless 
and soluble substance which is easily dissolved and carried 
out of the system through the natural channels. 


The steady diminution of pain, as the uratic accumula- 
tions are removed, the subsidence of swelling and inflamma- 
iion and the returning freedom in joint and muscle, come 
as a pleasant surprise and blessed relief to the sufferer who 
takes Bishop's Varalettes for the first time. 


Powerful as is the chemical action of Bishop’s Varalettes 
upon uric acid, it is perfectly harmless to the system, and 
the remedy can be taken without hesitation as long as is 
necessary to overcome old-standing cases. Bishop’s Vara- 
lettes are therefore something quite apart from compounds 
containing poisonous and harmful drugs, such as mercury, 
iodides, colchicum, salicylates, narcotics, and so forth, which 
are illogically offered as remedies for uric acid infirmities. 
Bishop’s Varalettes are quite agreeable to take, they dissolve 
with a brisk effervescence in water and many beverages 
and, being tastcless, they do not interfere with the flavour 
of the latter, 

PREVENTIVE DIET. 

The object of discrimination in the selection of a uric acid 
free diet is, of course, to avoid the addition of fuel to the 
flames. Without some definite knowledge as to what must 
be avoided, the subject is apt to become a nuisance to the 
gouty sufferer. Knowing this, the makers of Bishop’s 
Varalettes have published a handy little guide which gives 
a list of gout-provoking foods and beverages side by side 
with a host of delicious dishes and drinks from which a 
varied, tempting and uric acid free diet can be selected. 
The booklet also contains much helpful information about 
uric acid disorders. A copy can be had gratis and post free 
on application to Alired Bishop, Ltd., 48 Spelman Street, 
London, E.1. Please ask for Booklet Y. 


Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of chemists at the following 
prices: 25 days’ treatment, 7s.; bottles, 3s.; vials, 1s. 6d.; 
or from the sole makers, address as above, for 7s. 5d., 
8s. 4d. and 1s. 10d., post free. 








————— 


A CHILD IN PAIN 


will awaken the sympathy of us all. It is a 
sight which touches the heart and troubles the 
soul. But there is a still sadder sight—that of 


DELIBERATE CRUELTY 


inflicted on a little child by those who should 
be its loving protectors. In England to-day, 
helpless little ones are being starved, beaten, 
bullied, neglected, cowed and dazed by constant 
ill-treatment. You can help to shield them by 
supporting the NATIONAL, SOCIETY for the 
PREVENTION of CRUELTY to CHILDREN, 


Pity and _ self-respect both claim your 
sympathy and gifts, for a “Cruelty Case”’ in 
an English Newspaper is 


A BLOT ON ENGLAND’S REPUTATION. 


ast year no less than 100,448 little ones were 
rescued or helped, making a total of nearly three 
million assisted in the past 36 years. 





These times of increased cost of all services 
have put this work in danger of curtailment. 


Will you help remove this danger 
by sending a gift to-day to: 
ROBERT J. PARR, O.B.E., Director, 


The N.S.P.C.C,, 


Central Offices: Leicester Square, W.C. 2. 








1920. 
A Year's Record of Splendid Service, 


584 LIVES 


Rescued from Shipwreck. 


30 VESSELS 


saved from destruction, 


7 GALLANT LIFE-BOATMEN 


gave their lives in attempting to save their fellow-men, 


Please send your donation to-day. 





GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Secretary. 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution, 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 


L@QRD HARROWBY, 
Treasurer. 


Listen to the inarticulate pleadings of the babies who may he 


“ROBBED OF THEIR BIRTHRIGHT,” 


unless you help us to eradicate thelr diaease and give them an opportunity to 
hecome men and women worthy of our Race. 182 Lables already have been 
horn free of Venereal Disease at the 


LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, HARROW ROAD, LONDON, W. 9, 


through the special ante-natal treatment there provided. Please send a donation 
to the Secretary to-day 


a 2,000 REQUIRED AN N VALLY. 
CHINA FAMINE 
RELIEF FUND. 


Owing to the appalling need in Five of the Northern 
Provinces of China, contributions to this Fund are 


urgently required. 


EVERY £1 WILL SAVE A LIFE. 
£5 WILL FEED 1,000 A DAY. 
It is feared that Millions will die of starvation unless 
immediate help is sent. 
Donations man be forwarded to Sir CHARLES ADDIS, Wongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation, 9 Gracechurch Street, E.C.4, and marked * China Famine 


Relief und.” : 
J. P. DONOVAN, Hon. Secretary, King’s Court Broadway, London, 5.1.1. 
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A Great Way of Human 


Service 


is suggested to men and women who 
desire to help the world and to heal its 
open wounds. 


The Medcal Missionary Enterprise is 
the most Christlike undertaking of the 
world to-day. 


“ The blind receive their sight, the 
lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
the deaf hear . . . and the poor have 
the Gospel preached to them.” 





FEBRUARY 13-20 is the generally 
observed week of gifts for the hospital 


work of 


THE 


LONDON 


MISSIONARY 


SOCIETY 


FIFTEEN THOUSAND POUNDS is 


sought from home contributions to meet 


the needs of this great healing and 
uplifting service. Every pound collected 
or given relieves directly the vast sum 
of human misery which confronts our 
missionary doctors and nurses in their 
hospitals and dispensaries in CHINA, 
INDIA, MADAGASCAR, or AFRICA. 

In the Mission Fields of the L.M.S. 


the contributions and fees raised for this 
work in I9196-20 amounted to 


£42,432 


Treasurer is Mr. W. H. 


yP. 


[he Society's 


SOMERVELL, 





Contributions are urgently required, and 
sent to Rev. NELSON BITTON, 
Secretary, L.M.S., 48 Broadway, 
Westminster, London, S.W. 1. 


: 
may be 


Home 











Whose P 


“These are not my children any 
more than they are yours.” 


In these words Herbert Hoover 
appealed to the American people to 
save the starving children of Europe. 


This is a question which concerns 
the people of Europe no less than 
the people of America, and the 
future of the world depends upon 
the answer we give. 


In all parts of Central Europe 
people are dying by thousands for 
want of food, clothing, and medical 
attention. In some parts of Germany 
50 per cent. of the children are 
reckoned to be tuberculous ; in other 
places the percentage is even higher. 
In Austria as many as 87 per cent. of 
the children are under-nourished to 
the point of semi-starvation. In 
Poland, tuberculosis and typhus are 
increasing at an alarming rate, while 
in Russia the shortage of the barest 
necessities of life is reflected in the 
ever-increasing rate of mortality. 


In all these countries we have 
workers who are administering relief 
in all forms—food, clothing, medical 
supplies, seeds, &c., but the need is 
enormous and we must have further 
and immediate support. 


The opportunity to remedy these 


Ours 


ease send your 
ift to-day to:— 


The FRIENDS’ EMERGENCY 
and WAR VICTIMS’ RELIEF 
COMMITTE 


(A. RUTH FRY, Hon. Sec.), 27 Chancery 
Lane, Londen, W.C. 2. 

Gifts of clothing (mew or partly worn) 
will be welcomed at the Warchouse, 5 New 
Street Hill, London, E.C. 4. 

Kindly mention the Spectaor when replying 
to this Appeal. 





ss Lo 
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FAMOUS WINES 


EHRMANNS 


Specia) Selection 


Perfect Articles of Exceptional Value. 


Selected from the well-known ‘‘ PINK LIST ”’ 
(obtainable on application), quoting an un- 
surpassed assortment of genuine reliable 


CHATEAU COS d’ESTOURNEL 1912, 
Chateau bottled .. 


SUPERIOR MEDIUM DRY... 


GRAND OLD LIQUEUR — 
Vintage 


EHRMANNS, 
45 & 44 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 2, 
Please quote “ S.” 


ee ee 





& SPIRITS. 
FOR THE WINTER SEASON. 


Wines and Spirits at Market Prices. 
Per Doz. 
CHAMPAGNE. MOET & CHANDON, so. 150/- 


SAUMUR. BOUVET LADUBAY, fine Cuvée... B4/= 
SPARKLING MUSCATELLE, £23 ‘vPc'’ 4 20/- 
PORT. CROWN SECCO EXTRA, Grand Tawny 
BURGUNDY. CHAMBERTIN 1916 
CLARET. 
MOSELLE. BERNCASTLER CABINET 

CHABLIS, SUPERIOR CHABLIS (Village) 
SHERRY. SUPERIOR AMONTILLADO FINO 
GRAVES. HAUT GRAVES 
SAUTERNE. 


84|- 
69)- 
45/- 
84/- 
54|- 
57/- 
48)- 
42)- 
250/- 
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KING’S 
HEAD 


Tobacco 


You'll know it by 
the artful curl of its 
cut—and by the 
incomparable rich- 
ness of its full 
flavour. 
one of 


° 
Fiead. 
a nicety and doesn’t 
choke the stem of 
the pipe. 
smoke it comfort- 
ly in a_ strong 
wind too. 


The cut is 
the good 
ints in King’s 
It burns to 


You can 


THREE AUNS 


is a similar but milder blend 


Both are sold everywhere at the same price 


Packets : l-oz. 1/2, 2-oz. 2/4—Tins: 2-02. 2/5, 4-0z. 4/8 

















“THREE NUNS” SARS SES 


MEDIUM 6d 1/- 2/5 4/8 
“mie 48d 1/4 3/4 6/8 














Stephen Mitchell & Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Company (of 


reat Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36 St. Andrew Square, Glasgow 
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Now Ready. 


ALL INVESTORS 


should read the introductory article to the February, 
1921, Quarterly Supplement (price 1s. post free) of 


“THE 100 BEST 
INVESTMENTS” 


ENTITLED 


“UNEMPLOYMENT 
AND THE INVESTOR” 


which deals fully with the course to be adopted by 
the prudent investor. The Quarterly Supplement 
contains comprehensive up-to-date details of 100 
specially selected securities, covering the whole 
available field of investment—from Government 
Loans to Ordinary Shares in Industrial Companies 
—together with a number of useful tables and hints 
of value to everyone concerned with the remunerative 
employment of capital. 


(PRICE 1s. POST FREE) 
on receipt of remittance to the Publishers : 


The British, Foreign and Colonial 
Corporation, Ltd, Investment Bankers, 
B.F.C. HOUSE, GRESHAM ST., LONDON, E.C. 2. 


[FOR V VISITORS TO THE CONTINENT. 
| DENT’S 


‘MEDIAEVAL TOWNS 


(Literary Guides) Series. 














Feap. 8vo (Pocketable), cloth gilt, each 5s. 6d. net (some in 
leather, 7s. 6d. net). 
Many Maps—and Illustrations by well-known 
Artists. 
A few of the Thirty-three Titles : 
ROME By NORWOOD YOUNG 
VENICE By THOMAS OKEY 
PARIS By THOMAS OKEY 
SIENA By EDMUND G. GARDNER 
FLORENCE By EDMUND G. GARDNER 
ASSISI By LINA DUFF GORDON 
““Compact, well written and well illustrated, they supply 


a need, and the intelligent traveller has not been long in recog- 


nizing their worth.’’-—The Guardian. 


Bedford Street, 


W.C. 2. 


=== 





J. M. DENT & SONS, LTD., 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRIOES for 
Excelience of Quality and Design. 


Wm. SPRIees ‘ nas. 238-241 TottenhamDCourtRa.,W.1 


—= 
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NOTICE —the INDEX & the SPECTATOR is published vaf-yearly. /rom 
January t June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in Janwary 








and July. 
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MACMILLAN ’S LIST 


The Works of 
William Ernest Henley. 


Crown 8vo. 12s. net each. 


New Edition. In 5 volumes. 
Vol. II. ESSAYS. 
ContTENTS : Fielding, Smollett, Hazlitt, Burns, Byron’s World, 
“ Pippin,’ Othello, “ T.E.B.,” Old England, Balzac, Hugo. 


Collected Poems. 


With Autobiographical and Critical Fragments. By 
KF. W. H. MYERS, author of “St. Paul.”’ Edited by 
his wife, EVELEEN MYERs. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 
12s. net. 


SECOND EDITION REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


British Administration in India. 
By G. ANDERSON, M.A. Second Edition Revised and 
inlarged. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


NATURE 


The leading weekly scientific journal in the world. 


PRICE |/- 


The Issue of February 17th 
will be 


A SPECIAL NUMBER 


devo ted to 


THE PRINCIPLE 
OF RELATIVITY 


with Contributions by the following 
Distinguished Authorities : 


Sik FRANK DYSON 
Pror. A. S$. EDDINGTON 
J. H. JEANS 

srk OLIVER LODGE 
Pror. G. B. MATHEWS 
Dr. C. E. ST. JOHN 
DOROTHY WRINCH and 
Dr. HAROLD JEFFREYS 


Prov. A. EINSTEIN 

ProF. H. A. LORENTZ 

Pror. H. WEYI. 

Dr. NORMAN R. 
CAMPBELL 

Prov. H. WILDON CARR 

Dr. A. C. D. CROMMELIN 

kk. CUNNINGHAM 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. LONDON, W.C. 2. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 

Page i . £16 16 0| 
Half-Page(Column) 8 8 | PerInch .. i 


COMPANIES. 
2 0| Inside Page 





Outside Page . £23 
Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 


Page, 11 in. by | Quarter. Page, 5} in. 


be in. .. £18 18 0} by 3, in. £4 lt 6 
Half-Page, 11 in. Kighth - Page, 23 
by 3,4 in. “a 9 9 Oj nm by 3fin. .. 27 6 


Displayed Advertisements, according to space, ios, Sd. per inch, 
HALF-W1IDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTH. 
COMING PUBLICATIONS” £1 PEK LNCH. 
Terms: net 








“SPECTATOR,” Ltd., 13 York Street, Covent Gar/en, Loudon, W.C. 2. 


Quarter-Page (4-Col.) £4 4 0 
018 3 


£18 18 0 





Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


THE 


MERCHANT NAVY 


By ARCHIBALD HURD 
A Section of the HISTORY OF THE GREAT 
WAR, based on Official Documents, by Direction 
of the Historical Section of the Committee of 





Imperial Defence. Vol. I. With Illustrations. 
21s. net. 
This is no ordinary official history, but an epic of heroisin. 


Mr. Hurd has made it his ambition to raise a memorial 
to the services which ship-owners, officers, and men rendered 
during the war. He has been given access to all 
the official documents bearing upon his subject at the 
Admiralty, Board of Trade, and Ministry of Shipping. 


HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND 


Hon. D.D. Aberdeen; Hon. D. Lit. Oxford, Regius 
Professor of Divinity in Oxford, Canon of St. Paul’s. 
MEMOIR AND LETTERS, edited by STEPHEN 
PAGET. 16s. net. 


THE ARTS IN EARLY ENGLAND 


By Prof. G. BALDWIN BROWN, Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. Vol. V. The Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses ; 
The Gospels of Lindisfarne; and other Christian 
Monuments of Northumbria. With Philological 
Chapters by Prof. A. Blyth Webster. Fully illus- 
trated. 30s. net. Previously published, Vols. I.-IV., 
21s. net each. 


DEMOCRACY AND CAPITAL 


By W. BARNARD FARADAY, LL.B. An able inquiry 
into the social and political conditions of the country 
as regards its economic basis and existence, and 
present tendencies. 8s. net. 


FROM A RUSSIAN DIARY 1917-1920 


By AN ENGLISHWOMAN. A plain tale, convincing 
by its simple truthfulness, of what life for the bour- 
geois under Bolshevist rule really means. 15s. net. 


MUSICAL MEMORIES 


By CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS. Translated by E. G, 
Rich. M. Saint-Saéns, intellectually, perhaps, the 
keenest and most broadminded of living French 
composers, has here recorded the impressions of a 
long life which has been full of interest. 15s. net 


SISTERS-IN-LAW 


A new Novel by GERTRUDE ATHERTON, author 
of ‘* Rézanov,’’ ‘‘ Ancestors,’’ etc. The scene ot 
Gertrude Atherton’s new novel is laid in the sur- 
roundings of the country and society of California 
which she has made her own in literature. 


7s. 6d. net 
THE SECOND WIFE, 


together with A JULY ROSE. By KATHARINE 
TYNAN, author of ‘‘ The Honourable Molly,’’ ‘‘ Miss 
Gascoigne,”’ etc. 7s. 6d. net 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 


THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “ Sealp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair, 
** Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &c 
“Everybody should, read this book.’’—Scotsman. 
““The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.” —The Guardian. 
“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.”"—Medical Record. 








Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia 


London, S.W. 1. 


PSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the ebove PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) trom the Cornhill Magazine, post free on receipt of two stamps, or is 
quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, Centra 
Office, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridg h.ad Victoria, 8.W., to whom Sub« 
scriptions and Donations towards the Fund: . Le Association should be sent 
—Bankers, Messrs, BARCLAY and CO., 1 Pail Mali East, 8.W. 
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THE MEDICI SOCIETY LD. 


7 GRAFTON STREET, 63 Botp STREET, 
BonpD STREET, W. I. LIVERPOOL. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY OF AMERICA (INC.), 755 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, 
MASS., should be applied to for the American Catalogue. 





By Special Permission of H.M. The King 


The Society has recently published the following :— 


The Card Players 


By Pieter de Hooch, in Buckingham Palace 


[Flemish 47. Size 20} x 17}ins. Price 40s.] 


The Letter 


By G. Terborch, in Buckingham Palace 
[Flemish 48. Size 21} x 18 ins. Price 40s.] 


The following prints are in active preparation :— 

Printed 
Ref. No. Painter and Title. Gallery. Surface. Price. Date. 
Flemish 36 .. Hobbema .. The Avenue .. .. N.G. 830 «. 18} x 25 52s. 6d. ... March 
Flemish 38 .. G. ‘Terborch .. Gentleman in Black.. N.G. 1399 .. 19 x 15}.. 32s. 6d... March 
French 13... Greuze.. +» Sophie Arnould .. Wallace 403 .. 18] x I5 .. 35s. .. April 
Italian 98 .. Fr. Morone .. Madonna and Child .. N.G. 285 oo @ SE os -» June 
Ital. 60,1,2 .. Perugino .. Triptych ee «. N.G. 288 .. 2132 x 9} ..(Seebelow) June 

Price : Each of 3 panels, 40s. The entire Triptych, £5. 


Italian 96 .. Gentile Bellini Sultan Mahomet .. N.G. 3099 .. 18} x 13} .. 37s. Od. .. June 
Italian 103 .. Botticelli .» Pallas and the Centaur Pitti Palace .. 24} x 17 «oe — .. Autumn 


Nort :—Each (or for any 4 together), Packing and Postage, 2s. extra. 


All lovers of pictures are respectfully invited to visit The Society’s 
Galleries to inspect the large series of prints now available. Visitors 
are under no obligation to buy. 


The Society stocks specially designed frames, suitable to individual 
prints, in sufficient variety to meet the taste of purchasers. An expert 
staff is always in attendance in the Galleries to advise in cases of doubt. 


The Society’s fine printed books (RICCARDI PRESS EDITIONS) 
are also on view. 


COMPLETE MEDICI PROSPECTUS {AT PRESS| ON APPLICATION, 
(Post free ts. 62.) 








By Appointment Art Publishers to H.M. The King. 
Publishers to the Trustees of The National Gallery and National Portrait Gallery. 
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